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A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
In Chree Books. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
—-——>——_ 
Book tue Seconp. Tue Gotpen TuReEap. 
CHAPTER XVI. STILL KNITTING. 

Mapame Derarce and monsieur her husband 
returned amicably to the bosom of Saint Antoine, 
while a speck in a blue cap toiled through thedark- 
ness, and through the dust, and down the weary 
miles of avenue by the wayside, slowly tending to- 
wards that point of the compass where the chateau 
of Monsieur the Marquis, now in his grave, lis- 
tened to the whispering trees. Such ample 
leisure had the stone faces, now, for listening to 
the trees and to the fountain, that the few 
village scarecrows who, in their quest for herbs 
to eat and fragments of dead stick to burn, 
strayed within sight of the great stone court- 
yard and terrace staircase, had it borne in upon 
their starved fancy that the expression of the 
faces was altered. A rumour just lived in the vil- 
lage—had a faint and bare existence there, as its 

eople had—that when the knife struck home, the 
fete changed, from faces of pride to faces of 
anger and pain; also, that when that dangling 
figure was hauled up forty feet above the foun- 
tain, they changed again, and bore a cruel look 
of being avenged, which they would henceforth 
bear for ever. In the stone face over the great 
window of the bed-chamber where the murder 
was done, two fine dints were pointed out in the 
sculptured nose, which everybody recognised, 
and which nobody had seen of old; and on the 
scarce occasions when two or three ragged pea- 
sants emerged from the crowd to take a hurried 
peep at Monsieur the Marquis petrified, a 
skinny finger would not have pointed to it for a 
minute, before they all started away among the 
moss and leaves, like the more fortunate hares 
who could find a living there. 

Chateau and hut, stone face and dangling 
figure, the red stain on the stone floor and the 
pure water in the village well—thousands of 
acres of land—a whole province of France—all 
France itself—lay under the night sky, concen- 
trated into a faint hair-breadth line. So does a 
whole world with all its greatnesses and little- 
nesses, lie in a twinkling star. And as mere 
human knowledge can split a ray of light and 
analyse the manner of its composition, so, sub- 





limer intelligences may read in the feeble shining 
of this earth of ours, every thought and act, 
every vice and virtue, of every responsible crea- 
ture on it. 

The Defarges, husband and wife, came lum- 
bering under the starlight, in their public 
vehicle, to that gate of Paris whereunto their 
journey naturally tended. There was the usual 
stoppage at the barrier guard-house, and the 
usual lanterns came glancing forth for the usual 
examination and inquiry. Monsieur Defarge 
alighted : knowing one or two of the soldiery 
there, and one of the police. The latter he was 
intimate with, and affectionately embraced. 

When Saint Antoine had again enfolded the 
Defarges in his dusky wings, and they, having 
finally alighted near the Saint’s boundaries, were 
picking their way on foot through the black mud 
and offal of his streets, Madame Defarge spoke to 
her husband : 

“Say then, my friend; what did Jacques of 
the police tell thee ?” 

“Very little to-night, but all he knows. 
There is another spy commissioned for our 
quarter. There may be many more, for all that 
he can say, -but he knows of one.” 

“Eh well!” said Madame Defarge, raising 
her eyebrows with a cool business air. “ It is 
necessary to register him. How do they call that 
man ?” 

“ He is English.” 

“So much the better. His name ?” 

“ Barsad,” said Defarge, making it French by 
pronunciation, But, he had been so careful to 
get it accurately, that he then spelt it with 
perfect correctness. 

“ Barsad,” repeated madame. “Good. Chris- 
tian name ?” 

* John.” 

** John Barsad,” repeated madame, after mur- 
muring it once to herself. “Good. His ap- 
pearance ; is it known ?” 

“Age, about forty years ; height, about five 
feet nme; black hair ; complexion dark; gene- 
rally, rather handsome visage; eyes dark, face 
thin, long, and sallow; nose aquiline, but not 
straight, having a peculiar inclination towards 
the left cheek ; expression, therefore, sinister.” 

“Eh my faith. It is a portrait!” said ma- 
dame, laughing. “He shall be registered to- 
morrow.” 

They turned into the wine-shop, which was 
closed (for it was midnight), and where Madame 
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Defarge immediately took her post at her desk, 
counted the small moneys that had been taken 
during her absence, examined the stock, went 
through theentries in the book, made otherentries 
of her own, checked the serving man in every pos- 
sible way, and finally dismissed him to bed. “Then 
she turned out the contents of the bowl of money 
for the second time, and began knotting them 
up in her handkerchief, in a chain of separate 
knots, for safe keeping through the night. All 
this while, Defarge, with his pipe in his mouth, 
walked up and down, complacently admiring, 
but never interfering; in which condition, in- 
deed, as to the business and his domestic affairs, 
he walked up and down through life. 

The night was hot, and the shop, close shut 
and surrounded by so foul a neighbourhood, was 
ill-smelling. Monsieur: Defarge’s olfactory sense 
was by no means delicate, but the stock of wine 
smelt much stronger than it ever tasted, and so 
did the stock of rum and brandy and aniseed. 
He whiffed the compound of scents away, as he 
put down his smoked-out pipe. 

“ You are fatigued,” said madame, raising her 
glance as she knotted the money. “ There are 
only the usual odours.” 

“T am a little tired,” her husband acknow- 
ledged. 

“You are a little depressed, too,” said ma- 
dame, whose quick eyes had never been so in- 
tent on the accounts, but they had had a ray or 
two for him. ‘Oh, the men, the men!” 

“ But my dear,” began Defarge. 

“ But my dear!” repeated madame, nodding 
firmly: “but my dear! You are faint of heart 
to-night, my dear!” 

“Well, then,” said Defarge, as if a thought 
were wrung out of his breast, “it isa long time.” 

“Tt is a long time,” repeated his wife ; ‘‘ and 
when is it not along time? Vengeance and re- 
tribution require a long time ; it is the rule.” 

“It does not take a long time to strike a man 
with Lightning,” said Defarge. 

“ How long,” demanded madame, composedly, 
** does it take to make and store the lightning ? 
Tell me ?” 

Defarge raised his forehead thoughtfully, as if 
there were something in that, too. 

“It does not take a long time,” said madame, 
“for an earthquake to swallow a town. Eh 
well! ‘Tell me how longit takes to prepare the 
earthquake ?” 

“ A long time, I suppose,” said Defarge. 

“ But when it is ready, it takes place, and 
grinds to pieces everything before it. In the 
mean time, it is always preparing, though it is 
not seen or heard. That is your consolation. 
Keep it.” 

She tied a knot with flashing eyes, as if it 
throttled a foe. 

“T tell thee,” said madame, extending her 
right hand, for emphasis, “that although it is a 
long time on the road, it is on the road and 
coming. I tell thee it never retreats, and never 
stops. I tell thee it is always advancing. Look 
around and consider the lives of all the world 
that we know, consider the faces of all the world 





that we know, consider the rage and discontent 
to which the Jacquerie addresses itself with 
more and more of certainty every hour. Can such 
things last? Bah! I mock you.” 

*“ My brave wife,” returned Defarge, standing 
before her with his head a little bent, and his 
hands clasped at his back, like a docile and at- 
tentive pupil before his catechist, “I do not 
question all this. But it has lasted a long time, 
and it is possible—you know well, my wile, it is 
= it may not come, during our 
ives.” 

“ Th well! Howthen ?” demanded madame, 
tying another knot, as if there were another 
enemy strangled. 

“ Well!” said Defarge, with a half complain- 
ing and half apologetic shrug. “We shall nov 
see the triumph.” 

“ We shall have helped it,” returned madame, 
with her extended hand in strong action. “ No- 
thing that we do, is done in vain. I believe, with 


all my soul, that we shali see the triumph. But . 


even if not, even if I knew certainly not, show 
me the neck of an aristocrat and tyrant, and 
still 1 would——” 

There madame, with her teeth set, tied a very 
terrible knot indeed. 

“ Hold!” cried Defarge, reddening a Jittle as 
if he felt charged with cowardice ; “I too, my 
dear, will stop at nothing.” 

“Yes! But it is your weakness that you 
sometimes need to see your victim and your op- 
portunity, to sustain you. Sustain yourself 
without that. When the time comes, let loose 
a tiger and a devil; but wait for the time with 
the tiger and the devil chained—not shown— 
yet always ready.” 

Madame enforced the conclusion of this piece 
of advice by striking her little counter with her 
chain of money as if she knocked its brains out, 


and then gathering the heavy handkerchief under ° 


her arm in a serene manner, and observing that 
it was time to go to bed. 

Next noontide saw the admirable woman in 
her usual place in the wine-shop, knitting away 
assiduously. A rose lay beside her, and if she 
now and then glanced at the flower, it was with 
no infraction of her usual preoccupied air. 
There were a few customers, drinking or not 
drinking, standing or seated, sprinkled about. 
The day was very hot, and heaps of flies, 
who were extending their inquisitive and ad- 
venturous perquisitions into all the glutinous 
little glasses near madame, fell dead at the 
bottom. Their decease made no impression 
on the other flies out promenading, who looked 
at them in the coolest manner (as if they them- 
selves were elephants, or something as far re- 
moved), until they met the same fate. Curious 
to consider how heedless flies are !—perhaps they 
thought as much at Court that sunny summer 

a . 

K figure entering at the door threw a shadow 
on Madame Defarge which she felt to be a new 
one. She laid down her knitting, and began to 
pin her rose in her head-dress, before she looked 
at the figure. 
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It was curious. The moment Madame De- 
farge took up the rose, the customers ceased 
talking, and began gradually to drop out of the 
wine-shop. 

“ Good day, madame,” said the new comer. 

“ Good day, monsieur.” 

She said it aloud, but added to herself, as she 
resumed her knitting: “ Hah! Good day, age 
about forty, height about five feet nine, black hair, 

enerally rather handsome visage, complexion 
iat eyes dark, thin long and sallow face, aqui- 
line nose but not straight, having a peeuliar in- 
clination towards the left cheek which imparts 
a sinister expression! Good day, one and all !” 

“Have the goodness to give me a little glass 
of old cognac, and a mouthful of cool fresh 
water, madamie.” 

Madame complied with a polite air. 

“ Marvellous cognac this, madame !” 

Tt was the first time it had ever been so com- 

limented, and Madame Defarge knew enough of 
its antecedents to know better. She said, how- 
ever, that the cognac was flattered, and took 
up her knitting. The visitor watched her fingers 
for a few moments, and took the opportunity of 
observing the place in general. 

“ You knit with great skill, madame.” 

* 7 am accustomed to it.” 

“ A pretty pattern too !” 

“ You think so?” said madame, looking at 
him with a smile. 

“ Decidedly. May one ask what it is for?” 

“ Pastime,” said madame, still looking at 
him with a smile, while her fingers moved 
nimbly. 

“ Not for use ?” 

“That depends. I may find a use for it, one 
day. If I do——well,” said madame, drawing a 
breath and nodding her head with a stern kind 
of coquetry, “ Ill use it !” 

It was remarkable; but, the taste of Saint 
Antoine seemed to be decidedly opposed to a 


rose on the head-dress of Madame Defarge. | hi 


Two men had entered separately, and had been 
about to order drink, when, catching sight of 
that novelty, they faltered, made a pretence of 
looking about as if for some friend who was not 
there, and went away. Nor, of those who had 
been there when this visitor entered, was there 
one left. They had all dropped off. The spy 
had kept his eyes open, but had been able to 
detect no sign. They had lounged away in a 
poverty-stricken, purposeless, accidental manner, 
quite natural and unimpeachable. 

“Jonn,” thought madame, checking off her 
work as her fingers knitted, and her eyes looked 
at the stranger. “Stay long enough, and I shall 
knit ‘Barsap’ before you go.” 

“ You have a husband madame ?” 

“T have.” 

“ Children ?” 

“ No children.” 

“ Business seems bad ?” 

“Business is very bad; the people are so 
z 

“ Ah, the unfortunate, miserable people! So 

Oppressed too—as you say.” 





“ As you say,” madame retorted, correcting 
him, and deftly knitt ng an extra something into 
his name that boded him no good. 

“ Pardon me; certainly it was I who said so, 
but you naturally think so. Of course.” 

“* J think ?” returned madame, in a high voice. 
“T and my husband have enough to do to keep 
this wine-shop open, without thinking. All we 
think, here, is, how to live. That is the subject 
we think of, and it gives us, from morning to 
night, enough to think about, without embarras- 
sing our heads concerning others. J think for 
others ? No, no.” 

The spy, who was there to pick up any crumbs 
he could find or make, did not allow his baffled 
state to express itself in his sinister face; but, 
stood with an air of gossiping gallantry, leaning 
his elbow on Madame Defarge’s little counter, 
and occasionally sipping his cognac. 

“A bad business this, madame, of Gaspard’s 
execution. Ah! the poor Gaspard!” With a 
sigh of great compassion. 

““My faith!” returned madame, coolly and 
lightly, “if people use knives for such purposes, 
they have to pay for it. He knew beforehand 
what the price of his luxury was; he has paid 
the price.’ 

“1 believe,” said the spy, dropping his soft 
voice to a tone that invited confidence, and ex- 
pressing an injured revolutionary susceptibility 
in every muscle of his wicked face: “1 believe 
there 1s much compassion and anger in this 
neighbourhood, touching the poor fellow? Be- 
tween ourselves.” 

“Is there?” asked madame, vacantly. 

*‘ Is there not ?” 

, “‘— Here is my husband !” said Madame De- 
arge. 

| the keeper of the wine-shop entered at the 
door, the spy saluted him by touching his hat, 
and saying, with an engaging smile, “Good day, 
Jacques!” Defarge stopped short, and stared at 


m. 

“ Good day, Jacques!” the spy repeated; with 
not quite so much confidence, or quite so easy a 
smile under the stare. 

“You deceive yourself, monsieur,” returned 
the keeper of the wine-shop. “ You mistake me 
for another. That is not my name. I am 
Ernest Defarge.” 

“ It is all the same,” said the spy, airily, but 
discomfited too ; “ good day !” 

“Good day!” answered Defarge, dryly. 

“T was saying to madame, with whom I had 
the pleasure of chatting when you entered, that 
they tell me there is—and no wonder !—much 
sympathy and anger in Saint Antoine, touching 
the unhappy fate of poor Gaspard.” 

“No one has told me so,” said Defarge, 
shaking his head; “I know nothing of it.” 

Having said it, he passed behind the little 
counter, and stood with his hand on the back of 
his wife’s chair, looking over that barrier at the 
person to whom they were both opposed, and 
whom either of them would have shot with the 
greatest Satisfaction. 

The spy, well used to his business, did not 
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change his unconscious attitude, but drained his 
little glass of cognac, took a sip of fresh water, 
and askea for another glass of cognac. Madame 
Defarge poured it out for him, took to her knit- 
ting again, and hummed a little song over it. 

“You seem to know this quarter well; that 
is to say, better than I do?” observed Defarge. 

“ Not at all, but I hope to know it better. I 
am so profoundly interested in its miserable in- 
habitants.” 

“Hah!” muttered Defarge. 

“The pleasure of conversing with you, Mon- 
sieur Defarge, recals to me,” pursued the spy, 
“that I have the honour of cherishing some 
interestiag associations with your name.’ 

“ Indeed ?” said Defarge, with much indiffer- 
ence. 

“Yes indeed. When Doctor Manette was 
released, you his old domestic had the charge 
of him, 1 know. He was delivered to you. 
You see I am informed of the circumstances ?” 

“Such is the fact, certainly,” said Defarge. 
He had had it conveyed to him, in an accidental 
touch of his wife’s elbow as she knitted and 
warbled, that he would do best to answer, but 
always with brevity. 

“Tt was to you,” said the spy, “ that his 
daughter came ; and it was from your care that 
his daughter took him, accompanied by a neat 
brown monsieur ; how is he called ?—in a little 
wig—Lorry—of the bank of Tellson and Com- 
pany—over to England.” 

“ Such is the fact,” repeated Defarge. 

“ Very interesting remembrances!” said the 
spy. “Ihave known Doctor Manette and his 
daughter, in England.” 

“Yes?” said Defarge. 

“You don’t hear much about them now,” said 


the spy. 

“ No.” said Defarge. 

“In effect,” madame struck in, looking up 
from her work and her little song, “ we never 
hear about them. We received the news of their 
safe arrival, and perhaps another letter or 
perhaps two ; but since then, they have gradually 
taken their road in life—we, ro at we have 
held no correspondence.” 

“Perfectly so, madame,” 
* She is going to be married.” 

“Going?” echoed madame. “She was 

retty enough to have been married long ago. 
You English are cold, it seems to me.” 

“Oh! You know I am English ?” 

“TI perceive your tongue is,” returned 
madame ; “and what the tongue is, I suppose 
the man is.” 

He did not take the identification as a com- 

liment ; but, he made the best of it, and turned 
it off with a laugh. After sipping his cognac to 
the end, he added: 

“Yes, Miss Manette is going to be married. 
But not to an Englishman; to one who, like 
herself, is French by birth. And speaking of 
ee (ah, poor Gaspard! It was cruel, 
cruel !), it is a curious thing that she ig going 
to marry the nephew of Monsieur the Marquis, 
for whom Gaspard was exalted to that height of 


. replied the spy. 





so many feet’; in other words, the present Mar- 
quis. But he lives unknown in England, he is 
no Marquis there; he is Mr. Charles Darnay. 
D’Aulnais is the name of his mother’s family.’ 

Madame Defarge knitted steadily, but the in- 
telligence had a palpable effect upon her husband. 
Do what he would, behind the little counter, as 
to the striking of a light and the lighting of his 
pipe, he was troubled, and his hand was not 
trustworthy. The spy would have been no sp 
if a had failed to sce it, or to record it in his 
mind. 

Having made, at least, this one hit, whatever 
it might prove to be worth, and no customers 
coming in to help him to any other, Mr. Barsad 
paid for what he had drunk, and took his leave : 
taking occasion to say, in a genteel manner, 


before he departed, that he looked forward to the 


pleasure of seeing Monsieur and Madame 
Defarge again. For some minutes after he had 
emerged into the outer presence of Saint 
Antoine, the husband and wife remained exactly 
as he had left them, lest he should come back. 

“Can it be true,”.said Defarge, in a low 
voice, looking down at his wife as he stood 
smoking with his hand on the back of her chair : 
“what he has said of Ma’amselle Manette ?” 

* As he has said it,” returned madame, lifting 
her eyebrows a little, “it is probably false. But 
it may be true.” 

“If it is——” Defarge began ; and stopped. 

“Tf it is?’ repeated his wife. 

**_. And if it does come, while we live to see 
it triumph—I hope, for her sake, Destiny will 
keep her husband out of France.” 

“Her husband’s destiny,” said Madame De- 
farge, with her usual composure, “will take 
him where he is to go, and will lead him to the 
end that is to end him. That is all I know.” 

“ But it is very strange—now, at least is it 
not very strange”—said Defarge, rather pleading 
with his wife to induce her to admit it, “that, 
after all our sympathy for Monsieur her father 
and herself, her husband’s name should be 
proscribed under your hand at this moment, b 
the side of that infernal dog’s who has just leit 
us ?” 

“ Stranger things than that, will happen when 
it does come,” answered m e. “I have 
them both here, of a certainty ; and they are both 
here for their merits; that is enough.” 

She rolled up her knitting when she had said 
those words, and presently took the rose out of 
the handkerchief that was wound about her 
head. Either Saint Antoine had an instinctive 
sense that the objectionable decoration was 
ne, or Saint Antome was on the watch for its 
sappearance ; howbeit, the Saint took coura 
to lounge in, very shortly afterwards, and the 
wine-shop recovered its habitual aspect. 

In the evening, at which season of all others, 
Saint Antoine turned himself inside out, and sat 
on door-steps and window-ledges, and came 
to the corners of vile streets and courts, for a 
breath of air, Madame Defarge with her work 
in her hand was accustomed to from place 
to place and from group to group: a Missionary 
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—there were many like her—such as the world 
will do well never to breed again. 
women knitted. They knitted worthless things ; 
but, the mechanical work was a mechanical 
substitute for eating and drinking; the hands 
moved for the jaws and the digestive apparatus ; 
if the bony fingers had been still, the stomachs 
would have been more famine-pinched. 

But, as the fingers went, the eyes went, and 
the thoughts. And as Madame Defarge moved 
on from group to group, all three went quicker and 
fiercer among every little knot of women that 
she had spoken with, and left behind. 

Her husband smoked at his door, looking after 
her with admiration. “A great woman,” said 
he, “a strong woman, a grand woman, a fright- 
fully grand woman !” 

Darkness closed around, and then came 
the ringing of church bells and the distant beat- 
ing of the drums of the Royal Guard, as the 
women sat knitting, knitting. Darkness encom- 

assed them. Another darkness was closing 
in as surely, when the church bells, then ringing 
pleasantly in many an airy steeple over France, 
should be melted into thundering cannon; when 
the drums should be beating to drown a 
wretched voice, that night all potent as the voice 
of Power and Plenty, Freedom and Life. So 
much was closing in about the women who sat 
knitting, knitting, that they their very selves 
were closing in around a structure yet unbuilt, 
where they were to sit knitting, knitting, count- 


ing dropping heads. 
GOOD AND BAD FUNGUS. 








Some of the most important diseases of corn 
and other agricultural crops are owing to the 
attacks of microscopic fungi. These have been 
divided into four sorts: those attacking the 
flower, as smut (uredo segetum) ; those attack- 
ing the grain, as pepper-brand (uredo feetida) ; 
those attacking the leaves and chaff, as rust 
(uredo rubigo) ; and those attacking the straw, 
as corn-mildew (puccinia graminis). Smut- 
balls, pepper-brand, or blight, is a powdery 
matter occupying the inside of the grain of 
wheat, and when examined under the micro- 
scope is found 1o consist of minute balls, four 
millions of which may exist in a single grain, 
and each of these contains numerous little 
spores. In this disease the seeds retain their 
form and appearance, but the parasitic fungus 
has a peculiarly foetid odour, and hence is called 
stinking rust. Dust-brand is a sooty powder, 
having no smell, found in oats and barley, and 
shows itself conspicuously before the ripening of 
the crop. Bauer says that in one one hundred 
and sixty thousandth part of a square inch he 
counted forty-nine spores of this fungus. Rust 
is an oran wder exuding from the inner chaff 
scales, a tone yellow or brown spots and 
blotches in various parts of corn plants. It is 
Sometimes called red gum, red robin, red rust, 
and red rag. Mildew is supposed to be another 
state of the same disease. 

Those fungi which are developed in the inte- 
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rior of plants, and appear afterwards on the sur- 
ace, are called entophytic, within a plant. 
Their minute sporules are either directly applied 
to the plants, entering by their stomata, or they 
are taken up from the soil. Many other fun- 
guses grow parasitically on plants, and either 
give rise to disease or modify it in a peculiar 
way. In the potato disease a species of fungus 
commits great ravages by spreading its spawn 
through the cells of the leaves and the tubers, 
and thus accelerating their destruction. Va- 
rious kinds of fungi attack the tomata, beet, 
turnip, and carrot. A species of derpazia some- 
times causes disease in the knots of wheat. A 
diseased state of rye and other grasses, called 
ergot, is owing to a fungus which causes the 
ovary of the grain to become dark coloured, and 
na from the chaff in the form of a spur; 
and hence its name of spurred rye. The nutri- 
tious part of the grain is destroyed, and it ac- 
quires highly injurious properties. 

Many kinds of wood are liable to the attacks 
of fungi, “which renders,” says the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley, “one or two species, known under the 
common name of dry-rot, such a dreadful plague 
in ships and buildings.” This disease, once 
established, spreads with wonderful rapidity; 
and Professor Burnett records the following in- 
stance of the speed with which a building may 
be destroyed by this insidious enemy. “I 
knew,” he says, “a house into which the rot 
gained admittance, and which, during the four 
years we rented it, had the parlours twice wains- 
coted, and a new flight of stairs, the dry-rot 
having rendered it unsafe to go from the ground- 
floor to the bedrooms. Every precaution was 
taken to remove the decaying timbers when 
the new work was done; yet the dry-rot so 
rapidly gained strength, that the house was 
ultimately pulled down. Some of my books 
which suffered least, and which [I still retain, 
bear mournful impressions of its ruthless hand ; 
others were so much affected that the leaves re- 
sembled tinder, and, when the volumes were 
opened, fell out in dust or fragments.” 

A species of fungus called racodium is some- 
what bacchanalian in its tastes, and to gratify 
them pays frequent visits to cellars and places 
like the London Docks, where it is a “he 
pays his unwelcome visits, and is in even worse 
odour than the exciseman.” An instance is re- 
lated of a gentleman who, having a cask of wine 
rather too sweet for immediate use, directed that 
it should be placed ina cellar, that the saccharine 
it contained might be decomposed by age; at 
the end of three years he directed his butler to 
ascertain the state of the wine, when, on at- 
tempting to open the cellar door, it was found to 
be impossible, on account of some powerful 
obstacle. The door being cut down, the cellar 
was found to be completely filled with a fungous 
production, so firm that it was necessary to use 
an axe for its removal. This appeared to have 
— from, or to have been nourished by, the 

ecomposing particles of the wine, the cask 
being empty, and carried up to the ceiling, 
where it was supported by the fungus. 
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Like insects, fungi do not content themselves 
with preying upon dead organised matter ; some 
of them aso attack living substances, both 
animal and vegetal. They have been found 
growing in the air-cells of birds, and even upon 
the lining membrane of the human lungs. Silk- 
worms are sometimes destroyed in vast numbers 
by an internal fungus called muscardine. A 
species of wasp, inhabiting the West Indies, 
may often be seen flying about with fungoid 
plants as long as its own body growing upon it; 
and the caterpillar of a New Zealand moth, when 
it retires into the earth to undergo its metamor- 

hosis, is attacked by a fungus which destroys 
it. A very curious circumstance connected with 
this fungus-bearing caterpillar is, that the plant 
invariably grows from immediately behind the 
head of the victim, and from no other part of 
its body. One sort of fungus specially devotes 
itself to destroying the hoofs of horses and the 
horns of cattle, sticking to nothing else. Several 
French surgeons, among the rest Lemery, 
narrate cases in which, on removing bandages 
from sore surfaces, they have found a collection 
of funguses growing upon them, generally about 
the size of a finger; and one of them adds that, 
having reapplied the wrappings, a second batch 
came out in the course of twenty-four hours, and 
this for several days consecutively. 

The uses to which funguses have been put are 
various, such as making dye or ink, for stupify- 
ing bees, for staunching blood, and for wien 
tinder. A fungus called Agaricus muscarius is 
largely used in Kamtschatka, in decoction, as an 
intoxicating liquor. Reeves says this is the 
Moncho more of the Russians, Kamtschatdales, 
and Koriacs, who use it for intoxication; they 
sometimes eat it dry, but more commonly im- 
mersed in a liquor, and when they drink it they 
are seized with convulsions in all their limbs, 
followed by that sort of raving which accom- 
panies a burning fever; they personify this 
mushroom, and if they are urged by its effects to 
suicide, or any other dreadful crime, they pretend 
to obey its commands; to fit themselves for 
premeditated assassination they recur to the use 
of Moncho more. 

Of the funguses formerly employed in me- 
dicine, the ergot of rye is the only one which 
keeps its ground. A fungus called Polyporus 
suaveolens has been much vaunted for its sur- 

rising effects in cases of consumption, but it 
as now fallen entirely into disuse. 

In Lapland, Linneus saw the Boletus ignia- 
rius, which is shaped like a horse’s hoof, hung 
up on the walls of the cottages, and used as a pin- 
cushion, It is made use of as tinder in some 
parts of England and Germany. 

The Yeast-plant is another of the useful fungi. 
It surprises many persons to be told that yeast 
isa plant. Yet, nevertheless, it represents one 
condition of a species of fungus remarkable for 
the diversity of forms it exhibits, its almost 
universal distribution, and the wonderful effects 
it is capable of producing. The forms in which 
it is familiar to most persons, although its na- 
ture may be unsuspected, are yeast, the gela- 





tinous vinegar-plant, the “mother” of vinegar, 
and many other decomposing vegetable infusions, 
and the common blue or green “ mould” which 
occurs everywhere on sour paste, decaying fruits, 
and all dead organic matters exposed to com- 
bined moisture and moderate heat. Yeast and 
the vinegar-plant are the forms in which it 
vegetates when well supplied with food. Mildew 
is its fruit, formed on the surfaces exposed to 
the air, at certain epochs, like the flowers and 
seeds of the higher order of plants, to enable it 
to diffuse itself. This it does most effectually, 
for the microscopic germs, invisible singly to 
the unaided sight, are produced in myriads, and 
are so diminutive that ordinary motes floating 
in the atmosphere are large in comparison. 

A wholesome vinegar can be made by placing 
a developed vinegar-plant in a syrup composed 
of a quart of water and half a pound of sugar. 
If kept covered from dust in a cool place, the 
vinegar after being filtered will be fit for use. 

But, the edible, the most useful of the 
funguses, are the most neglected by botanists. 
The Chinese present a striking contrast to our- 
selves in the care they bestow upon their escu- 
lent vegetation. About a dozen years ago, M. 
Stanislaus Julien presented to the Academy of 
Sciences, at Paris, a Chinese treatise in six 
volumes, with plates, entitled the Anti-Famine 
Herbal, containing descriptions and representa- 
tions of four hundred and fourteen different 
plants, whose leaves, rinds, stalks, or roots, are 
fitted to furnish food for the people when 
drought, ravages of locusts, or the overflow of 
the great rivers have occasioned a failure of rice 
and grain. Of this book the Chinese Govern- 
ment are said annually to print thousands, and 
distribute them gratuitously in those districts 
which are most exposed to natural calamities. 

In England wilful ignorance and silly pre- 
judices still prevail to such an extent that Mr. 
Badham says: “I have myself witnessed whole 
hundredweights of rich wholesome food rotting 
under trees; woods teeming with food and not 
one hand to gather it ; and this, perhaps, in the 
midst of potato blight, poverty, and all manner 
of privations, and public prayers against im- 
minent famine. I have indeed been grieved to 
see pounds innumerable of extempore beef-steaks 
growing on our oaks in the shape of fistulina 
hepatica; agaricus fusipes to pickle in clusters 
under them; puff-balls, which some of our 
friends have not inaptly compared to sweet- 
bread, for the rich rs of their unassisted 
flavour; hydna, as good as oysters, which they 
somewhat resemble in taste ; agaricus deliciosus, 
reminding us of tender lamb kidneys ; the beau- 
tiful yellow chantarelle, growing by the bushel, 
and no basket but our own to pick them up; the 
sweet nutty-flavoured boletus, in vain calling 
himself edulis where there are none to believe 
him ; the dainty orcella, the agaricus heterophy]- 
lus, which tastes like the crawfish when grilled; 
the agaricus ruber, and agaricus virescens, to 
cook in any way, and equally good in all; these 
are among the most conspicuous of the edible 
funguses.” 
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No country is perhaps richer in esculent fun- 

guses than our own, for we have upwards of 
thirty species abounding in our woods. No 
markets might, therefore, be better supplied than 
the English, and yet England is the oe country 
in Europe where this important and savoury 
food is, from ignorance or prejudice, leit to 
erish ungathered. In France, Germany, and 
taly, funguses not only constitute for weeks 
togetLer the sole diet of thousands, but to rw | 
form a valuable source of income. Indeed, 
enthusiastic writers upon the subject have styled 
them “the manna of the poor.” 





THE LAST OF THE WAR. 

Ir is extremely hot, at Dezenzano, this 
seventh day of July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-nine. To be on the Lake of Garda on 
such a day is equivalent to wishing to be in 
it. Yet what would that avail? The lake 
smokes as if in a perspiration, and has not 
streugth to lift fairly ashore the incidental cab- 
hage-stalk which has been, for these ten minutes, 
feebly filliping the beach in vain endeavours 
to effect a landing. An individual of the carp 
family, emerging from the depths, gives a lazy 
lounge against a piece of crust somebody has 
flung from the balcony of the hotel (who could 
have made the exertion ?), but the size disgusts 
him ; and, deferring his dinner to a cooler season, 
the scaly epicure permits himself to disappear. 
Two little “‘agones” (the treasures of this lake ; 
fish almost too delicious to cook, had cooking not 
been their obvious end), with a pettish whisk of 
their tails, endorse the senior’s opinion, and 
withdraw with equal abruptness from the very 
presence of food. Three motionless swallows 
sit on my window-sill, with their beaks open to 
an extent that suggests the idea of their having 
perished by the garrotte and been stuffed as they 
died. Nothing is in movement, but a very 
brown lady; who, on her knees by the lake, with 
a heap of linen at her side, is executing that 
process of saturation and cudgelling here recog- 
nised as “ washing,” and which generally results 
in the restoration of one’s shirts, marked with 
brown streaks, as of profuse weeping, together 
with the entire absence of every button they 
possessed. 

The exertion of brushing a fly from one’s 
nose acts as a profuse sodorific. An eccen- 
tric combination of doors and windows enables 
me to catch a glimpse of the absolute waiter 
actually asleep on a couch, with an empty 
soda-water bottle in his hand. But to few is 
It allotted fairly to behold a slumbering waiter. 

hen a waiter sleeps, let general nature 
nod. In truth a universal lassitude does 
prevail. The rumble of forage and munition 
carts, the tramp of horse, the jangle of sabre 
and spur, have unaccountably surceased. The 
very war is asleep ! 

Rang ! 

Not exactly. A dee growl (to which, except 
or ancient usage, the nef, sharp monosyllable 











“bang” would be totally inapplicable), and a 
low rattle of window-panes, send the surly denial. 
Looking across the foot of the lake so as to 
cut off a southern strip of the latter, one may 
see a white cloud just dispersing. Below it is 
the largest of the formidable earthworks which, 
since eighteen hundred and forty-eight, consti- 
tute the defences of Peschiera. 

The distance—let us await another gun and 
calculate it by the transmission of the sound. 
Thirty-four seconds, to a fraction. If Cocker 
be worthy of the confidence hitherto reposed in 
him, we are seven miles, less one hundred and 
twenty yards, from that gun’s mouth. 

Peschiera is most on the alert when others 
sleep, or prefer inaction. Last night, for ex- 
ample, occurred one of those ghastly storms so 
frequent in Italy, compounded of thunder, light- 
ning, and a hot, furious wind, without a 
drop of rain. The lightning was incessant ; 
there was no calculable space between the 
flashes; it was one perpetual blue shimmer; 
keeping one’s eyes in a condition of unceasing 
wink. This moment Peschiera selected for 
opening a lively fire upon something or some- 
body. The cannonade grew heavier; shells, 
fired at an uncommon elevation, made brilliant 
arches in the air, and, at one period, a low 
grumble of small arms seemed to imply that 
something serious was in progress. ‘The arti- 
ficial considerably outlasted the natural storm, 
and did not subside till dawn, when I retired to 
bed in the conviction that the fortress had 


either been captured, or had inflicted upon her | 
assailants a lesson they would not easily forget. | 
Accordingly, I felt a little disgusted on learning * 


from a Piedmontese officer, whom I met at 
breakfast, “Ce n’était rien, rien du tout. ’Tite 
sortie, peut-étre.” (It was nothing, nothing 
whatever. A little sally, perhaps.) 

The results of this nothing arrived in the very 
hottest part of the hot succeeding day, in the 
shape of a cartful of wounded men. One death 
only had occurred ; that of a gallant young officer 
of Bersaglieri, who had survived the perils of 
Magenta and Solferino to perish in this night 
skirmish. A cannon-shot tore away his left arm 
and shoulder. ‘He made one grimace,” said a 
soldier, who was much attached to him, and 
shed tears, “ and was gone.” 

Alarms by day, nod especially this day, are 
languid and rare. Nevertheless, an energetic 
American officer of engineers, upon whose well 
tanned countenance the sunbeams innocently 
play, with a degree of calmness that certainly 
entitles him to be considered as in possession of 
his senses, proposes a noontide visit to the front! 

With some difficulty we get the expedition 
deferred till the evening, and reconcile our friend 
to the delay by engaging him in conversation on 
the subject of his adventures at Solferino. He 
has not much of importance to add to what he 
has ag ey related. For has he not told us 
already how, being aroused by the guns, he 
saddled his horse, and darted away at once in 
the direction of the greatest noise? How, from 
his profound ignorance of the ground, he had 
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distributed his presence with the greatest im- 
partiality among the three ay age hosts, 
until his horse, rendered frantic by the bursting 
shells, seized the bit in his teeth, and, with 
much discretion, landed his master among the 
staff of astonished General Fanté, with whom, 
however, he was permitted to ride for the re- 
mainder of that eventful day. How, the struggle 
ended, he traversed almost the whole of the 
extended field, and witnessed a spectacle of 
suffering and death not destined, we may hope, 
to find many parallels in what remains of the 
world’s history. And how, at one spot, where 
the dead and wounded lay “as thick as stones,” 
he noticed that the brave French soldiers, bleed- 
ing on the ground, still laughed and chatted after 
their easy manner, and could think of nothing 
but the events of the contest, and the on 
annoyance of their emperor at the loss they had 
experienced at certain points. 

“How could it be helped, when we could 
only see the top of their caps? Que voulez- 
vous ?” 

There was something touching in the poor 
fellow’s apologising for being killed. 

Nor were the gallant American’s adventures 
over when, after having been instrumental in 
obtaining succour for many wounded who had 
crawled aside out of the fire, and might have 
been overlooked, he at length folded himself in 
his cloak, and lay down for the night under the 
shelter of a friendly haystack. Perpetual low 
cries, bespeaking an agony more intense than 
anything fre had Ba | yet, sounded in his 
ears, and compelled him to resume his search. 
It was an Austrian officer, whose thigh was 
shattered in a fearful manner. Hastening to 
the nearest cottage, our friend entreated as- 
sistance. 

“Ts he Piedmontese ?” inquired the master of 
the hut. 

ol 

“French, then ?” 

ii Yo.” 

* Ah,” said the man, preparing to close his 
door, “ Tedesco. The brigand! Let him lie.” 

Our friend had not much Italian—perhaps the 
good Samaritan was no great linguist; but 
there is an universal tongue of which no man 
dare plead ignorance, and it was probably with 
some accent of this on his tongue that our friend, 
laying his finger on the man’s arm, with the 
words, “ Tedesco . . . . ma uomo” (Tedesco— 
but still a man), led him, willing enough, to the 
spot where his assistance was needed. 

A visit to one of the nearer hospitals (there 
are nine in Dezenzano, containing about four 
hundred of the worst wounded) will occupy 
the time until it is cool enough to see what is 
going on at Peschiera. A noble-hearted English 
ady—what great scene of human trial is ever 
without such a mitigant ?—arrived here the day 
succeeding the battle, and, though herself in 
delicate health, has remained here ever since, 
devoting all her energies to the alleviation of the 
suffering around her. In the course of this one 
day, she and her maid have made, and stuffed 





with carefully carded wool, not less than twenty- 
four pillows for the r wounded soldiers, 
many of whom have still no better couch than a 
heap of hay. 

ladly accepting the charge of her basket of 
restoratives, we attend her to a large old build- 
ing in the Piazza Teatro, and turn into the first 
room. It is the theatre itself. The audience 
part, converted into an hospital, contains about 
thirty beds, tenanted exclusively by wounded 
Piedmontese officers. The stage part remains 
intact, and, with the scenes anc properties, 
lamps, chairs, &c., contrasts strangely with the 
melancholy performance enacting in front. We 
make the tour of the room, distributing fans and 
oranges—the heat and flies being almost in- 
tolerable to the fevered patients. The latter, 
though in many cases suffering from severe in- 
juries, are comfortable and well cared for, having 
had the attendance of their own servants unti 
yesterday, when the exigencies of the service 
necessitated their recal. 

It is among the men that help is most needed, 
and we presently visit an apartment above, in 
which anguish is visible in every possible shape. 

In the first bed lies the only stranger 
sufferer—a man of noble aspect—a Croat. He 
has been shot through the lungs, and bayoneted 
in the arm and hand. Unable to speak, he 
feebly lifts up three fingers to signify his three 
hurts. Wounded probably to death, speechless, 
and a prisoner, the poor fellow makes no other 
gesture of complaint, but looks wistfully at the 
morsel of orange we are preparing to put be- 
tween his parched lips. It must be nectar, by 
his look; and we are about to offer another, 
when he glances towards his neighbour, and, 
with great difficulty, articulates, “ Fratello !” 
(Brother.) 

His brother sufferer is, however, beyond such 
solace. A ball had lodged in his temples, de- 
priving him of sight, and—it must be sn 
of consciousness also. His head was swollen to 
twice the natural size, Excepting some intervals 
of violent convulsions, he had lain for fourteen 
days in that condition, receiving no other nourish- 
ment than a few drops of cold water. 

Next to him, and calling unceasingly for his 
mother and sister, lies a young man from Padua. 
He was originally a conscript, but, deserting the 
Austrian service, entered that of Piedmont, and 
has served gallantly for a period of thirteen 
years, during which he has, of course, been cut 
off from home and friends. The way to these is 
opened too late. He will not see another sun. 
A dark screen, placed round the next bed, 
denotes that the sufferer has been released. 

Here is a brave Bersagliere, who has already 
undergone the amputation of both legs, and 
must, if he would live, sacrifice his better arm. 

Here is a youth, desperately wounded, but in 
high spirits. He is to be an officer if he lives. 
But his great content is that he has found his 
uncle. He knew that his relative had been 
wounded, and, when himself picked up, wearied 
everybody with entreaties to seek out Mis * zio,” 
to whom he was greatly attached. ‘Time weuld 
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not permit of this, but, by a very singular coin- 
cidence, the boy, on reaching the hospital, found 
his “ zio” in the next bed to his own. 

Here is a poor fellow, careless of his shattered 
acm, but crying bitterly for the loss of his offi- 
cer, St. Martino, who is in the list of killed, and 
whose death, on the well-contested heights which 
happen to bear his name, was one of the many 
interesting episodes of the war. He had been, 
as he considered, unjustly overlooked in a matter 
of promotion. The captain of his company 
being slain in the last attack upon St. Martino, 
the command which should have been his by 
right devolved upon him by casualty. Deter- 
mined to _ himself worthy of it, and throw- 
ing himself far before his men, he encouraged 
them to storm the Austrian battery that crowned 
the position. A grape-shot tore his thigh, but 
finding himself still able to walk, he continued 
by voice and example to animate his men, and 
only when the height was fairly won allowed 
his wound to be examined. It was too late. 
Exhausted by loss of blood—for the injury was 
not necessarily mortal—he had but time to 
dictate a message to his friends, and so expired. 

The — are suffering much to-day from 
fever. There is one case of typhus—which has 
been isolated—and a threatening of a much- 
dreaded disease, hitherto confined to Lombard 
—the “ milijaja,” the proper treatment of whic 
has only recently been determined. The chief 
characteristic is a violent rash, which must 
> at once freely thrown out, or the patient 

ies. 

The attendants are kind but few. The influx 
of wounded has exceeded all calculation, and the 
thirty-four crowded hospitals of Brescia furnish 
full employment to nurses and medical men. 
Provisions at Dezenzano and the neighbouring 
villages are scarce and amazingly dear, nor can 
it be disguised that the enthusiasm for freedom 
which so strongly characterises the people as 
far as Brescia, undergoes a remarkable change 
so soon as that line 1s passed. On the pretext 
that the Austrians ~ made a clean sweep of 
the country—an excuse of which it was not 
difficult to ascertain the utter falsehood—the 
tradespeople frequently refused to supply the 
common necessaries for the wounded, except at 
three times the usual price. On one occasion 
no bread whatever was to be obtained. There 
are but two bakers in Dezenzano, and these 
patriotic men put up their shutters in the teeth 
of the hungry applicants, averring that they had 
no flour, whereas any amount of that necessary 
article was obtainable from Brescia in four or 
| eyes 

1e | ge of the peasant population was 
ax | eee and Fog viel 

“Well, how do you like the ch ?”? was 
the question a friend of mine was fond of put- 
ting, accompanied with an encouraging smile, 
to every rural proprietor he met. 

e reply was generally conveyed in one word : 

“Vedremo.” (We shall ad 
_Can it be that the process of denationalisa- 
tion had already made such progress? Was 


the rabbit absolutely in course of digestion in 


the mighty serpent’s maw? “ Vedremo.” It 
sounds significant. 
Our basket is empty. Some words of 


encouragement, a touch of the burning hands, 
an arrangement of the pillow, is all we have 
to bestow upon the remaining invalids; but 
the very notice is enough, and we defy any one 
to refuse thus much to the piteous, “ Ah, signor ! 
ah, signor!” which follows any attempt to 
pass without it. 

Farewell, poor soldiers of ransomed Italy— 
still in the strife—for surely it is in the heat, 
the fever, the squalor—in the inevitable neg- 
lect, the wouitignnie pain, the heavy changes of 
day to night, and night to day, the anxious 
thought, and frenzied dream—that the worst 
and most trying fight is waged. 

Man, while he lives, must dine. The very 
worst repast, for the eating of which mortal in- 
dividual was ever fined four francs, occupies 
half an hour. And now it is six o’clock. Order 
the,horses, Away towards Peschiera! 

company with Major G., a gallant Pied- 
montese officer who served in the Crimea, and 
now commands the waggon-train ; we canter off 
towards Pozzolengo, about an hour’s easy ride. 
Leaving our horses at the little albergo, we push 
on to certain heights about a mile further—near 
Sansoni—and there, as on a map, lie spread 
before us Peschiera and the war. The town 
itself, lying in a trench, is only distinguishable 
by a tower and some dimly seen roofs; but the 
works which give importance to the place are 
clear enough. We are not more than a mile 
anda half from “number four,” the largest link 
in that formidable chain of thirteen forts which 
og around the neck of Peschiera the war- 
ike. 

Is it possible that these light-brown hillocks, 
with green crowns and a knob on the top, 
looking like half-completed railway embank- 
ments, really hold at bay the victorious 
hosts of France and Piedmont? If we ex- 
cept that solitary sentinel standing motion- 
less on an angle of the nearest work, not a sign 
of life is visible in any direction in the country 
held by the enemy. e evening is still and 
beautifal—the landscape like one rich garden, 
sparkling with villas, with here and there a 
village clock-tower—in castled ruin, lifting a 
hoary head above the abundant trees. In the 
valley—half way to the enemy—are the still 
smoking remains of a beautiful chateau, burned 
by the Austrians two or three days ago. It was 
done with the greatest politeness. The pro- 
prietor was in the act of sitting down to his 
two o’clock dinner, when an Ausirian officer pre- 
sented himself, with the compliments of his 
general, and an intimation that, as the position 
of the chateau had become strategically incon- 
venient, a party would attend to burn it down 
that evening or the following morning, which- 
ever might be most convenient to the owner. It 


was now garrisoned by neither party, but each 
had established an outpost fifty yar 


from the 





walls, 
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It is now nearly half-past seven, and no fort 
has fired a shot since three. While we are yet 
speculating on this unaccustomed forbearance, a 
puff of white smoke from “ number six” is seen, 
and a shell, directed at some French encampea 
on our right, falls short. 

As though to correct the error, a sister-fort, 
though nearly half a mile more distant, sends a 
shell right over number six, and drops it appa- 
rently within twenty yards of the first row of 
tents, a range of nearly two miles. 

Again a silence succeeds, when a long line 
of black smoke over the Lake of Garda attracts 
our attention. Up go the glasses. A steamer! 
An armed steamer making for Peschiera at 
tremendous speed ! Now we shall see something, 
for get in she cannot, without a word or two 
with the French to the east of the fortress. 
There is no doubt, however, of her intention. 
On she comes, two miles from Peschiera, one 
from the shore, along which she has to coast. 
Bang! bang! two French guns. The range 
is too far. The little steamer has no (lea 
of letting the salutation pass unnoticed. She 
yaws a Tittle, and sends a reply from one 
of her eight guns, after which a_ brisk 
little duel ensues, the steamer loading and firin 
with wonderful rapidity, slackening her spee 
as if in no hurry te have done with it, and 
loth to get out of range. It was pluckily 
done, for had a shot disabled her she was lost. 
At one moment we thought this had been the 
case; but she was only manoeuvring to fire a 
parting gun, and in a quarter of an hour from 
the time her smoke had become visible she was 
threading the Mincio in safety under the guns 
of the fortress, the nearer works of which we 
could distinguish thronged with spectators 
waving their hats in acclamation. It wasa pretty 
little scene for a summer evening’s walk, the 
extreme clearness and stillness of the time 
lending it the appearance of being enacted at 
our very feet. 

Eight o’clock : the forts have been mute since 
those two shells. Their conduct to-day is in- 
scrutable. A member of our party, of an ima- 
ginative turn, is positive that something un- 
usual is about to occur, and proposes that we 
should encamp at once where we are and witness 
it. Without being able to say why, everybody 
partakes in some degree of the presentiment 
already expressed, But what is it we are to 
see? A sortie? The most unlikely thing in 
the world. The besieged would not have run 
the risk of awakening suspicion of any unusual 
preparation by suspending their usual fire. 
—— the fortress, it is notorious, nothing 
will yet be done. We remain as though fasci- 
nated to the spot, looking down upon the darken- 
ing landscape, and listening to the decreasing 
murmurs of the camps, until the moon peeps up 
over the lake, and the French watch-fires glim- 
mer out along the line of heights, as far as the 
eye can reach. Five minutes more, and we will 
go. There will be nothing more to-night. 

A flash! A heavy gun from the nearest work. 
We heard the whiz of the iron messenger, in 





the direction of the French camp. But there 
was nothing in the sound to warn us that that 
was the last shot destiny permitted to be fired— 
the last angry accents of the great war of 
Italian: independence, which was to make Italy 
free, from the Alps to the Adriatic. Is the 
hitter mockery ended? Our discreet Lombard 
friends would doubtless answer: “ Vedremo.” 
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I. 

Many is led to noble ends by certain im- 
pulses and excitements. Amongst them is a 
delight in the Inscrutable, which prompts us on- 
ward for ever, because it points towards the 
hazy Infinite. “There is a secret! Find it out !” 
was the title of an old romance, which rendered a 
silly book extremely saleable. “There is a secret ! 
Find it out !” is written, too, on the title-page of 
life, which is not a silly romance, but an ever new 
novel. So strong in us is the attraction towards 
the unknown, that, if there be no mystery cloud- 
ing our horizon, we make one. Like children 
who dally with dread, and peep furtively forth 
from the dark corners into which they have 
niched themselves, we persist in lurking amidst 
the mists and shadows of life, shunning the ray 
that would enlighten us, and, though in the 
midst of wonders, feigning more. The spur of 
curiosity, and the charm of doubt, which both 
made Eden and lost it, are potent as ever in the 
human breast, so that the principal pleasure in 
running down a secret seems to be in the chase 
itself. 

For this reason, explanations of mysteries 
are generally disagreeable to mankind. What 
human being is ever satisfied with books which 
profess to refer apparitions, dreams, omens, and 
so forth, to the iiaohes of our senses, or the 
mere aberrations of our own mortal minds? If 
Walter Scott’s Demonology and Hibbert’s 
Theory of Apparitions have been read extensively, 
it is not because they explain the wonderful 
stories they contain, but because of the stories 
themselves; not because they do clear up, but 
because they are felt xo¢ to clear up, the marvels 
which they relate; moreover, great as may be 
the popularity of any clever work that uudertakes 
to explain portents and apparitions on grounds 
that are. called “natural,” the vogue of such a 
work never yet equalled the vogue of a right- 
down book of host-stories, 

But are we, therefore, to have no explanations 
of the wonderful ? Farfrom it. Human nature, 
that loves mystery, also loves a certain kind of 
solution, But then, the solution itself must 
be also wonderful, mysterious, and obscure. 
Who but scorns Mrs. Ratcliffe’s wax figure 
behind the veil, in the Castle of Udolpho? 
Even in matters of science and art there must 
be nodisappoint ment behind the veil which we pro- 
fessto lift. Would Faraday wieldsuch a magician’s 
rod over the British Institution, if he did not 
refer a million marvels of nature’sforces to theone 
infinite, incomprehensible power of electricity ? 

From these remarks I trust the reader will 
infer that, when I come forward, not only with 
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stories of marvellous things, but with a theory 
to which I refer those marvellous things, 1 4 
a icularly mysterious theory to propound— 
sor dark and infinite-—the electricity, in 
short, of the immaterial world. 

If I succeed in generalising very perplexing 
and awful appearances by a law, however strange, 
which shall be felt efficient ; if 1 can substitute 
one mystery for many; I feel as if 1 should 
render some service to mankind. Thus shall I 
encounter superstition in her very den, and slay 
her, let me hope, by the mere admission of light : 
for, like that singular eyeless creature, the 
Proteus, she dics when out of her caverned 
darkness. A recognised law kills her; but an 
inadequate law is her sustenance. In truth, the 
explainers of apparitions by trite causes are her 
dearest friends. Delusions of the senses, curious 
coincidences, figments of imagination, are felt to 
be causes so poor and lame, of apparitional 
wonders, that they only serve as s to inces- 
sant speculation of an unhealthy and irrita- 
tive kind. The desire and the power to 
investigate the unknown, are in us—are part and 
parcel of our existence. Starve the desire, 
thwart the faculty, give them inappropriate 
nutrition, and, like all other pe desires 
and faculties, they take their revenge. 

I proceed to propound my theory of fore- 
bodings, warnings, apparitions, and the like. I 
have been consulted, as a Physician, in great 
numbers of such cases; I have founded my 
theory on my experience and my reasoning 
from it. 

The moral electricity to which I refer these 
undoubted phenomena of our being—the mighty 
law which is to explain them all, while itself 
rests unexplained, and is shrined in the very 
cloud from which its lightnings flash—is, briefly, 
the influence of one human being on another, and 
of God upon us all. 

In order to explain myself, I am afraid I must 
be somewhat metaphysical; rather, according to 
my idea, I should say, I rejoice I must be meta- 
physical: for my explanation will, from that 
necessity, acquire more of the mystical element, 
which | consider to be indispensable to explana- 
tions of the marvellous. 

Plunging boldly, then, into the far-down depths 
of the subject, I remark that all ultimate changes 
of the antecedents to sensation are in ourselves 
—that feeling, sight, and hearing, are personal 
attributes — subjective faculties, which con- 
centrate all outward and objective phenomena 
into a man’s own consciousness; that, conse- 
quently, what lies out of ourselves is known 
to us primarily by its effects, Those who are 
grounded in this important truth, may next 
proceed to consider how far we can classify 
and designate things external. From the 
subjective we step to the objective. On con- 
sideration, we find that the objective is only 
capable of a twofold division, that is to say. 
the external universe, and man himself: each 
human being becoming objective to each, accord- 
ing as these dualitics come within the field of 
reciprocal observation. 





Deducing God from His works, we have the 
external world as the representative of the 
thoughts of God, and our brother man as the 
reflection to us of our own existence—the objec- 
tive representation of our inward consciousness. 
With the external world we communicate by 
the aid of our senses; but, if we admit either 
intuitions implanted from the beginning (which 
philosophy seems now disposed to admit), or 
God communicating with us through his works 
mediately, or through our minds immediately 
(which latter, theology expressly asserts), we 
arrive at something ewe the mere senses. 
In the same way, we arrive at man commu- 
nicating with man by means of his external 
senses. We sec, we hear, we shake hands with, 
and so feel a friend, and, apparently, we recog- 
nise the presence of another person ina room by 
no other means than we do that of the tree in 
the garden. But, many phenomena—of which 
more hereafter—conspire to make an observant 
man suspect that, beneath the senses, is a deeper 
recognition of the existence of other men 
—that not only the idea of external man 
is essential and innate, but that the influence 
man has on man is peculiar, and not explicable 
by the mere action of the senses, or even of the 
mind. 

There is a vast difference between the real ex- 
ternal world and the seeming external world. 
It is well known that there is a world of internal 
vision, a phantom world within us, which many 
and very different causes may invest with ap- 

arent substance. The cerebral excitement of 
ever, {hoseobstructions or organic changes of the 
brain which produce insanity. Even less: some 
such fulness of blood-vessels as caused the Berlin 
bookseller Nicolai to behold ocular spectra, may, 
as well as many other physical states of being, 
bring about apparent externity of objects whic 
are really within the camera obscura of the 
mind. well remember a late celebrated 
physician of Birmingham telling me an anecdote 
respecting himself, which bears upon this point. 
e was sitting writing at a late hour in his 
study, when, lifting up his eyes, he saw, as he 
thought, his maid Betty standing close to his elhow 
with alighted bedroom candle in her hand. Sup- 
posing this to be a hint that Betty wanted him 
to go to bed, or rather was herself sleepy, he 
said to her, “ Betty, you may set down the candle 
and go to bed. I don’t want anything more to- 
night.” Absorbed in writing, Dr. L. conceiving 
Betty to be gone, did not look up for some time 
after this. But when he again raised his eyes, 
there stood Betty with the candle in her hand 
as before. The command to set it down and to 
go to bed was repeated ; but Betty never stirred. 
At length, when this had happened more than 
two or three times, the doctor, surprised at 
Betty’s supposed perversity, and thinking she 
must be afflicted with sudden deafness, put out 
his hand to push her gently towards the door, 
thereby more energetically to demonstrate that 
she was, on this occasion, ‘ Madame de Trop.” 
Then, said Dr. L., I received an unpleasant. 
shock in discovering that Betty was but thin 
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air. My hand went through the phantom; but 
even this did not disperse her apparent corporeal 
resence. I felt my pulse. 1 was in a raging 
ever. I drew out a lancet from my pocket, let 
myself blood, and as it flowed from my arm, 
Betty, till then an obstinate ghost, bent on not 
going to bed, was laid in the red sea of the 
washhand-bason, which I placed to catch the 
sanguine stream, and with her departed the 
danger I had run of having a violent illness. 
Everybody has not the knowledge and 
presence of mind of Dr. L. The apparent 
externity both of sounds and sights, where even 
but slight bodily ailment can be detected, is, on 
some occasions surprising, and might well alarm 
even a moderately structed mind. And if, un- 
fortunately, religion, or rather want of religion, 


‘should give a fanatic tincture to hypochon- 


driacism, the wretched feelings of the seemingly 
haunted man will reach their acme. Every one 
knows of Luther’s wrestlings with the Devil, 
and there exist, I doubt not, many humble 
Luthers in modern life. Voices, too, out of the 
air are apt to torment the hypochondriac. 
Cowper, and Mrs. Unwin who caught the 
contagion from Cowper, listened for audible 
communications from the spirit-world; and 
heard strange things from demon-regions. 

To such self-wrought impressions as these an 
accurate observer is disposed to add others 
which cannot be self-wrought. Not taking a 


- one-sided view of the question, he allows duality 
-in the production of certain phenomena. He 


does not say, where man palpably acts on man, 
that the whole thing is automatic; neither does 
he imagine, where two phenomena are found in 
conjunction many times, that they can be ex- 
plained by mere coincidence. I refer to such 
cases as are abundantly to be found described 
and stated with undeniable evidence in a multipli- 
city of works; cases where apparitionsof a distant 
friend are beheld by persons at the moment of 
the death of that friend. The number of such 
authenticated cases, and the great possibility of 
their recurrence, is a strong argument with me 
in favour of a certain mysterious influence of 
human creature on human creature, which I will 
call thought-impressing. 

Here, then, 1 take the two principles in com- 
bination, namely : 

1st. Whatever is perceived by us, however 
seemingly external, exists to us only in our own 
consciousness. 

2nd. Man has on man an influence, emanating 
from mind, and from peculiar states of cerebral 
excitement; an influence which may, occa- 
sionally, touch the springs of consciousness 
within another’s brain. 

These two theorems being allowed, are at 
least valuably adequate to the emergencies of 
human superstition. The man who knows, and 
says, “I bear about my own world of wonder in 
my own brain,” is proof against appearances. 

hat shall demonstrate to him the externity of 
visions, or of “airy tongues that syllable men’s 
names” ever so audibly about him? He knows 
that they can be but the phantasmagoria, or the 








delusive echoes of the inner chamber. Not only 
the knowledge t hat all that kingdom is within him, 
but every article of his faith, shields him from ‘any 
notion of spiritual haunting. Has he not looked 
on order, and through order, up to God? Ina 
flesh-and-blood world, does he expect to meet 
with anything so incongruous as visible or 
audible spirits? Then, he believes that God is 
Order as well as Power, and would not permit 
one world to burst upon another, in order to 
perplex and alarm His children, already timid 
in their ignorance. 

Yet, if judicious, he will not deny what he 
has no means of disproving : namely, that though 
of rare occurrence, there may be impressions on 
the nerves of sense caused by the MENTAL 
ACTION of his fellow-beings. 

To prepare my readers’ mind for the extreme 
case of an apparent vision of a friend just as he 
is dying, I throw together a few familiar in- 
stances of common thought-impressing. 

Letters from friends arrive soon after we have 
had those friends strangely present to our 
thoughts. Again, the old proverb of, “Talk of 
the devil and he’ll appear,” is too constantly 
verified by the apparition of our friends at the 
wrong moment (when, perhaps, we are mauling 
them as only dear friends maul one another), to 
be referred to the doctrine of coincidence. And 
observe; this phenomenon happens oftenest 
where we expected our friend least, nay, some- 
times, when the inopportune friend is supposed 
to be a thousand miles away. 

Again; it happens often that, as we walk in 
the streets, we suddenly think we see a well- 
known face and figure, and we are about to bow 
undoubtingly. But no, the stare of surprise in 
the person we half salute shows us we were mis- 
taken. We look more narrowly, and we perceive 
it is not our friend; nay, as we approach nearer, 
we begin to wonder how we could have taken the 
stranger for him. They are so unlike. But, lo, 
on proceeding onward a few hundred yards, we 
do really encounter our man in proprié persona, 
Why should he have an avant-courier—a double 
so & propos and so pertinent to the occasion? I 
hazard the solution that the mental atmosphere of 
our friend had impressed us previous to his per- 
sonal appearance. 

But the domain in which thought-impressing 
may be best studied is each man’s own home. 
Persons who live together, acquire mysterious 
likenesses, not only of voice but of face. The 
resemblance of married people to each other 
(which began by unlikeness) is proverbial. A 
sympathetic atmosphere envelops families, and 
amongst every domestic circle, if the attention 
be once drawn to the subject, a great deal of 
human influence, and transmission of silent 
thought, will be everywhere perceived. 

I pass to the consideration of that species of 
impression on the sensorium of another which is 
produced by the extremely excited action of a 
dying friend’s brain: a phenomenon whieh, 
though rare, has for proof the concurrent testi- 
mony of numbers of mankind. In such a case 
the thought-impressing sometimes rises to the 
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simulation of absolute vision. The impressed 
person thinks he sees the absent friend or rela- 
tive, whose cerebral agitation influences him 
from afar. In other cases, the senses or the 
brain are differently acted —, 

Altogether I divide these kinds of impressions 
into five : 

1. Merely mental. 

2. By the sense of hearing. 

3. By the sense of seeing. 

4. By sight and hearing. 

5. By dreams. 

Of the merely mental impression I will 
relate two instances. The first was told me 
by the late Professor Wilson, of Edinburgh, to 
whom it occurred. The other happened to my- 
self : 
“One thing which impressed me strongly 
when I was yet in careless bachelorhood,” said 
Professor Wilson, “was the following. I was in 
Treland, on a visit to a charming family, where 
the sons were all brave and the daughters beau- 
tiful. With a gay party, in which the element 
of youth predominated, | went, in the course of 
this visit, on a pic-nic excursion to some ruins 
of an ancient castle in the neighbourhood. We 
were al] dotted picturesquely about amongst the 
moss-grown stones that lay strewn about the 
inner court of the broken edifice: the turf 
formed our table, and on this asnow-white cloth 
decorously presented pies, hams, chickens, and 
bottles to our view. The thick of the dinner 
being over, we still sat, or lolled in that pleasant 
prolongation of a repast which is the best part 
of a thing of the sort; but as we knew that, 
according to the programme, our time was 
limited, on account of some other spots which 
we had yet to visit, I was deputed to see, by a 
reference to my watch, that we did not overstay 
the hour, Accordingly, I had placed my watch, 
a fine old silver warming-pan, the paternal gift, 
on a low fragment of the ruin that was just 
opposite to me, and in the intervals of conversa- 
tion I jooked at it, though indeed not quite so 
often as at the face of Mary M. Suddenly—I 
perfectly remember the hands were pointing to 
twenty minutes past two in the sunshine—the 
watch arrested my gaze, while a remarkable 
feeling passed over me. I said to myself, but to 
this hour I know not why, “‘ At this exact time 
my brother R. is dying m India.” The sensa- 
tion came and went with the rapidity of those 
unaccountable impressions 

Which make the present, while the flash doth last, 

Seem but the semblance of an unknown past. 
Yet, so much was I struck with the circum- 
stance, that, taking out my pocket-book, saying 
nothing, however, to anybody as to why 1 di 
so, 1 noted down the day and hour of this 
strange visitation of thought. I did not exactly 
place confidence in the prevision, yet I could 
not shake off an unpleasant feeling about it 
At length the circumstance became merged in 
the frequent repetition to myself that it was all 
" — ;” and I might call it forgotten (there 
was plenty of time for this, for it was not in the 
days of steam), when a letter from India brouglit 





our family the startling intelligence that my 
brother had actually died there on the very day 
when I had made the entry in my pocket-book, 
and at an hour which, by allowance for lati- 
tude, corresponded exactly with that niarked 
by my watch when I had my eyes on it. 
Our correspondent also informed us that 
my brother had, in his last moments, mentioned 


Such was Professor Wilson’s story. My own 
is as follows : 

Many years ago I had a friend who was in a 
bad state of health, but not considered to be in 
any immediate danger. Indeed, I had heard that 
he was better, and preparing to remove to a 
milder climate for the winter. His passage to 
Malta was already taken. I was then living at 
a village in Surrey, my friend (who had been 
my patient) was staying at a town in Middle- 
sex, about fifteen miles from me. Though I 
had been much interested about him, my feel- 
ings at the time I speak of were, by the re 
cent death of my father, drawn off in another 
direction. Perhaps I had not thought of my 
friend C. 8. for some days, when, as I was sitti 
at tea with a family party, 1 suddenly felt myself 
impelled, I might say compelled, to call out, in 
the very midst, too, of other conversation, “ C. 8. 
is dying!” Every one stared, I tried to laugh, 
and to pooh-pooh my own exclamation; but I 
made a poor hand of it. The sort of way in 
which L had uttered the ominous words was so 
completely a mystery to myself, so exactly as if 
some one else had made use of my organs of 
speech, that I was unpleasantly impressed. 
ne ig I did zot believe my own predic- 
tion, and went to bed without forebodings. I 
slept soundly, and without dreaming. But I 
awoke canal with the sound of my own voice. 
I was calling out loudly, “C. 8. is dead!” 
Having a light in my room, I looked at m 
watch, and saw that it was between three an 
four in the morning. Two days afterwards I 
received a letter with a black seal from the friend 
at whose house C. S. had been staying. C. S. was 
dead. On the very day, and at tle very hour when 
I had called out, “C. 8. is dying !”—that is, seven 
in the evening—he had been suddenly seized, as 
he also sat at tea (for he had never kept his bed) 
with a difficulty of breathing. He could no 
longer support himself, and was carried up to 
bed. From that time until between three and four 
in the morning he was dying, and conscious that 
he was dying. He spoke much of me, and sent 
me some last messages. His last breath seems 
to have been drawn at the very moment 
when I woke myself by calling out, -C. 8. is 
dead !” 

II. 


I now proceed to give an example of the se- 
cond mode of the moribund human influence, 
namely, 

Impression by hearing. 

Of this I know but one single instance, This, 
however, was related to me by the very person 
to whom the thing ha ene, a gentleman. to, 
whom I was introduced by some old friends of 
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mine, who corroborated the story both by their 
intimate knowledge of the relator’s veracity, 
and by having heard from other members of his 
family—who were equally ear-witnesses of the 
fact —precisely the same account of it. 

The following is the narrative of Mr. G.: 

Mr. G. loquitur : 

“T was living, when I was about eighteen, 
with my grandmother and my sisters, in a soli- 
tary house in Yorkshire. I am particular in 
describing to you the sort of house, and its 
situation, because that has something to do 
with the story. It was a kind of old: manor- 
house, square and solid, that stood on the highest 
= of a wide and barren wold. There were no 

rge trees near the house, only a few shrubbe- 
ries; and even these were removed away from 
the mansion, which was still further isolated by 
a wide paving of large flag-stones.that went 
entirely round it. Any one who placed himself 
on a kind of gazebo which terminated the nearly 
flat roof, pod not only see all round the imme- 
diate vicinity of the mansion, but might detect 
any moving thing to a considerable distance. In 
short, nothing could be more bare and bleak than 
the situation of the house, and, at the same time, 
less calculated for concealment of any kind. 

“One moonlight night, in the late autumn, 
when the general hareness of the scene was in- 
creased by the thinness of the departing foliage, 
the family wore assembled in the large drawing: 
room, Suddenly, about nine o’elook, a maid 
servant rushed into the apartment, and called 
out, ‘Oh, air! oh, ma'am! we've all heen hear- 
ing the voice of the poor little black boy, He 
is calling out ‘ Massa George |’ ” 

“To make this intelligible, I must tell you 
that we had had a little black fellow over from 
our property in Jamaica, an orphan. This lad 
was especially considered my servant, and had 
attached himself to me in a most remarkable 
manner. I had, a week or two before my story 
commences, been obliged to leave him, onaccount 
of his being laid up with fever, at Liverpool, 
whither I had gone on mercantile affairs. He 
always had been in the habit of calling me 
‘Massa George!’ and it was this well-known 
appellation in the well-known yoice of the black 
that the maid-servants now declared they heard 
reiterated outside the kitchen window. 

“But you may hear it yourself, sir!’ ex- 
claimed the maid. ‘Though where the poor lad 
is we cannot find out.’ 

“Our whole party, upon this, dispersed to 
different windows, which having opencd, we, in 
effect, all heard, in no long time, the voice of 
poor little Dick, singing out, ‘ Massa George !’ 
At first, we did not doubt that Dick, having 
got better, had left Liverpool, and was really 
somewhere near the house. We therefore 
searched all about the garden and shrubberies, 
but no Dick was to be found. Outhouses there 
were none to examine, for offices and stables 
were alike collected under the roof of our man- 
sion, which was farm and manor-house all in 
one. We re-entered the house. We went into 
ail the rooms. We went upto the gazebo. For 





miles around the country lay quiet in the moon- 
light, and so distinct that even a doe might have 
been seen stirring anywhere about it. But 
nothing was to be detected. We unchained the 
house-dog, and let him roam round the premises. 
He bayed the moon a little, seemed uneasy, 
listened, howled, and sneaked back to his kennel. 
Having thus done all we could to find the black 
boy or detect a trick, we felt an uneasy convic- 
tion of something strange stealing upon us. The 
voice, too, instead of ceasing, floated about the 
house more wildly than at first. Never shall I 
forget that ery! ‘ Massa George! Massa George!’ 
In every tone of the boy’s well-known voice it 
came upon the perfect stillness of a breathless 
October evening, in a manner which I can hardly 
attempt to describe, At times it seemed to go 
off into the distance, retreating and retreating, 
till it was all but inaudible. Then, the faint 
smothered tones seemed, by degrees, to gather 
themselves up, and to approach the house again. 
Sometimes the cry ceased altogether, then sud- 
denly seemed sounding in our very ears. 
there was an impatience, an agony in the 
sound, which was heartrending. ‘ ~ Mata 
Ge—orge!’ in a long, wailing manner, was re- 
ge as if the boy implored me to come ‘to 

im, to pity him, to re im. And this not for 
a few minutes, or for half an hour, but for above 
two hours, At length the sounds became fainter 
and fainter, and only sobbed at intervals upon 
the air, till everything subsided into the silence 
of the night, 

“The next post from Liverpool brought the 
news of poor little Dick’s death, ‘The letter 
said, ‘He suffered much at the last; and he 
never ceased to cry, ‘ Massa George!” for two 
hours before he expired.’ Those two hours were 
the very same during which the voice was crying 
out round our house in Yorkshire.” 


HOW THE VICTORIA CROSS WAS WON. 





I weit remember with what pomp and cir- 
cumstance of courtly parade that grand gala- 
day of Valour was held in Hyde Park one hot 
June morning of ’fifty-seven. The Victoria 
Cross was then given away, for the first time, to 
some dozens of bronzed, scarred, and bearded 
Crimean heroes. They thought the little medal 
in gun-metal, with she British Lion stand- 
ing impossibly on the crown, and “For 
Valour” written underneath, was the highest 
compensation for the loss of arms and legs, 
and for wounds that will ache at every shifting 
of the wind all their lives long. Since then, 
many more have received that small, bronze- 
coloured decoration; but quietly, and with- 
out public recognition. Indeed, the Cross of 
Valour has rather passed out of sight lately; 
although Mr. Desances has done Ais best 
to make it popular again, by his Victoria Cross 
Gallery in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, London. 
It is not a thing that should be suffered to die 
away; for, each act of valour for which the cross 
was awarded was as fine as any of those old classi- 
cal deeds which are still taken as the culminating 
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points of human bravery and endurance. ‘The 
charge of the brigade at Balaclava was quite as 
heroic as the devotion of the Three Hundred at 
Thermopyle, though the cause was different ; 
and many a private soldier, both in the Crimea 
and in India, performed feats which, for mere 
courage and humanity, were to the full as daring 
as those prompted by patriotism and the hope 
of a deathless fame. When Sergeant-Major 
John Grieve, of the Second Dragoons, rescued an 
officer during the heavy cavalry charge at Bala- 
clava, he did only what he thought to be his 
common duty: Castor and Pollux, Orestes and 
Pylades, and all the rest of the typical de- 
yoted, did no more. Life for life is all that a 
man can give; and certainly it is easier to give 
that life in the midst of a watching and admiring 
crowd, than to lose it obscurely in the chance 
mélée of a battle. Sergeant Grieve does not 
seem to have troubled himself with any such 
calculation. When he cut off one Russian’s head 
at a blow, and disabled and dispersed several 
other Russians, he had no very exciting motives 
of self-devotion. Pay, promotion, cr popularity, 
could not well enter his head, for he knew the 
rules of the service about rising from the ranks, 
and he knew, too, that the English public rarely 
ask the names of the poor privates and non- 
commissioned officers who fall. Our national 

rititude never goes lower than the epaulet. 

‘hat Sergoant-Major Joln Grieve did, then, 
was an act of the purest and most unselfish 
herolam ; but, T dare say, when the Queen pinned 
the cross to his breast in Hyde Park that day, 
he felt that he was more than rewarded for what 
was to him a very ordinary matter-of-fact bit of 
duty. Yet, had he heen an old Greek or Roman, 
with not too much clothing, and a very burnished 
helmet, the world would have rung with his 
name two thousand years after, and pictures 
would have been painted, and odes written, to 
his honour; and “Grieve at Balaclava” would 
have become as much a synonyme of daring as 
Cocles holding the bridge, or Manlius guarding 
the Capitol. So, when Private Samuel Parkes, 
of the Fourth Light Dragoons, defended 
Trumpet-Major Crawford against six Russians, 
until his own sword was shot away ; when Lieu- 
tenant Dunn, of the Eleventh Hussars, saved 
the life of Sergeant Bentley, by cutting down 
two or three Russian Lancers who were attack- 
ing him, and afterwards saved Private Levett by 
killing the Russian hussar who was getting the 
better of him; they never thought they were 
doing anything extraordinary, or what the world 
would recognise as beyond the accustomed 
routine of battle-life. The authorities, how- 
ever, thought differently, and deemed both com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officer worthy 
of special report. The Queen gave them both 
the Cross, amidst the cheering of that dense 
June crowd. 

Troop-Major John Berryman, of the Seven- 
teenth, served during the whole of the Crimean 
war, and was never once absent from duty. 
At Alma, in the pursuit at Mackenzie’s Farm, 
he made three Russians prisoners, single- 





handed, and while within reach of their own 
guns. At Balaclava, when his horse had been 
shot under him, he manfully remained on the 
field beside Captain Webb; and, though re- 
peatedly advised to leave and seek his own 
safety, quietly stayed, exposed to a hot fire, 
until Sergeant John Farrell passed him, when 
both together they carried off the wounded 
officer to the rear. For this he received the 
Victoria Cross, and a clasp for Inkermann as 
well. Lieutenant Gerald Graham, of the Royal 
Engineers, was decorated for his “determined 
gallantry” in leading a ladder party at the as- 
sault of the Redan on the 18th of January, 
’55; also for his “devoted heroism” in sallying 
out many times to bring in the wounded under 
a galling fire from the enemy. Lieutenant 
D. Lennox, of the same corps, got the same 
honour, for “his cool and gallant conduct” in 
establishing a lodgment in Tryson’s Rifle Pit. 
Canrobert made a special order in his favour 
before our Queen gave him the Victoria Cross. 

Any one of these actions would have been 
historic capital enough to set up a whole nation 
in the career of heroism, but they were thought 
nothing wonderful by those brave, unflinching 
men of ours; and, sure enough, such actions 
were almost sufficiently universal to become 
trite. 

What a fine dramatic thing Corporal Ross 
did, for instanceae fine as anything told of 
King Arthur-when he erept up to the Redan 
on the night of the 7th of September, erawling 
on his hands and knees nolselesaly among the 
brushwood, at the imminent risk of his lile, to 
bring back news of the enemy's doings to his 
own camp! Private William Norman did some- 
thing even more daring. He was posted as single 
sentry in front of an outlying picket, with the 
Russian picket about three handood yards before 
him. It was a post of singular danger, and de- 
manded great courage, and unfaltering vigilance. 
Private William Norman proved himself equal to 
his charge. Through the darkness he saw three 
Russians advancing stealthily, under cover of the 
brushwood. In a moment he was upon them, 
and took two of them prisoners, without ever 
alarming the Russian picket. He, too, was de- 
corated; as was his due. Corporal William 
Lendrim got the Cross. The despatches spoke 
of his “intrepidity” in getting on to the top of 
a magazine and extinguishing the burning sand- 
bags which threatened every moment to explode 
the powder beneath. He was also a volunteer 
for destroying the farthest rifle pit on the 
20th of April = are still in the Crimea, and 
before that obstinate Sebastopol which will 
not be taken), and, as all the world knows, it 
was a work of no little danger that he under- 
took. Sapper John Perie, Royal Engiucers, 
led the sailors with storming ladders in the 
assault on the Redan; and, with a bullet in his 
own side rescued a wounded man from the open. 
Private John Connors, also in the same as- 
sault, rescued a wounded officer who was sur- 
rounded, fought single handed and hand to hand 
against several at once, and was selected by his 
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company as the one worthiest to receive the 
French medal. He was quite a Samson in his 


‘ way, shooting here and bayoneting there; and, 


when the Redan was finally taken, was seen in- 
side fighting hand to hand in a manner that 
would set up a Rustum or a Zal at once, with any 
ple less imaginative than the English. Again, 
Private Matthew Hughes proved himself a true 
hero, when, at the storming of the Quarries, he 
twice coolly went across the open for ammuni- 
tion under a very heavy fire ; and, when he went 
to the front, while the fight was hottest, for 
Private John Hampton, lying there severely 
wounded. He volunteered a second time on the 
same service to bring in Lieutenant Hobson, 
but he was wounded this time himself, and the 
gallant care he had been so willing to show to 
others had now to be transferred to himself. 

These are only a few of the more dramatic 
incidents of the war for which the Cross of 
Valour was awarded; but many more than can 
be chronicled here, earned it for deeds as brave 
and no less striking. Selection does not mean 
exclusion; but space is arbitrary, and when 
type has to be economised it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to make extracts serve as examples of 
the whole. 

Every one was brave. Men thought nothing 
of seizing live shells, as Sergeant Ablett 
did, when one fell right among the powder; 
or of crawling close to the enemy to recon- 
noitre, like Private William Stanlock, of the 
Coldstreams, who got within six or seven 
yards of the Russians; neither was it thought 
anything wonderful that Sergeant McKechnie, 
and Private Reynolds, of the Scots Fusiliers, 
should rally the men round their colours (they 
both got the Cross for that same act of gallantry) ; 
nor that Captain Henry, of the Land Transport, 
should defend his guns after he had received 
twelve bayonet wounds. Then there was Private 
John Roper, of the Third, who brought in a de- 
serter under two cross-fires—worse luck for the 
deserter !—and who went out again and brought 
in a wounded comrade under the same cross- 
fires. There was Sergeant Maynahin, who killed 
five Russians with his own hand at the taking 
of the Redan; and Major Lindsay, who did 
at the Alma what his sergeant and a private did 
elsewhere, when, “all the colour-sergeants being 
shot down around him and his brother officer, 
the late Lieutenant Thistlethwaite, he rallied the 
men round the colours, and steadied them in 
the face of the enemy, under a very heavy fire.” 
There was that calm, devoted, heroic Corporal 
Shields, who, after the unsuccessful attack on 
the Redan (September 9, 1855), missed his 
Adjutant, Lieutenant Dyneley. The corporal 
was much attached to his friend and officer, and 
volunteered to go out and look for him, and 
bring him in, dead or alive. Under a very heav 
fire he quietly searched over all the ground, 
when at last he discovered his adjutant mor- 
tally wounded. He ran back to the trenches 
for Dr. Sylvester—for the wounded officer was 
not able to bear the pain of being carried on his 
back, as he attempted—and then they both bore 





him in between them, a sharp fire of musket 
rattling round them at every step. The cor ral 
was in the Twenty-third Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
and received the Cross for this act of valour. 
Lieutenant Dyneley died during the night. 

Sir Charles Russell’s affair was-one of the 
most brilliant of the whole campaign. It will 
be best told in his own words, quoted by Mr. 
Desanges in his pretty little si%penny romance, 
serving as the catalogue of his gallery : 

“An old sand-bag battery became an object of 
peculiar contention. The enemy had scrambled up 
to it, but out they must go, and go they did. Once 
gained, it became a serious object to keep. Poor 
Butler (brother of the hero) was shot dead behind 
me, and many comrades were falling. At tast, by 
overwhelming numbers we were outflanked, and with 
great difficulty effected an orderly retreat, and the 
battery once more fell to the Russians, Just then 
the 20th appeared in support of us, and with a cheer 
we dashed once more at the battery. Percy most 
gallantly rushed at this moment to the front. Our 
ammunition was failing us, and the men, armed with 
stones, flung them into the masses of Russians, who 
caught the idea, and the air was thick with huge 
stones flying in all directions; but we were too much 
for them, and once more a mé/ée of Grenadiers, Cold- 
streams, and Fusiliers held the battery their own, 
and from it on the solid masses of the Russians still 
poured as good a fire as our ammunition would 
permit. There were repeated cries of ‘Charge!’ and 
some man near me said, ‘If any officer will lead 
us we will charge;’ and as I was the only one 
just there, I could not refuse such an appeal, so I 
jumped into the embrasure, and waving my revolver 
said, ‘Come on, my lads; who will follow me?’ I 
then rushed on, fired my revolver at a fellow close 
to me, but it missed fire. I pulled again, and think 
I killed him. Just then a man touched me on the 
shoulder, and said, ‘ You was near done for.’ I said, 
‘Oh no, he was some way from me.’ He answered, 
‘His bayonet was all but into you, when I clouted 
him over the head.’ And sure enough a fellow 
had got behind me, and nearly settled me. I must 
add that the Grenadier who accompanied me was 
publicly made a corporal on parade next morning. 
His name is Palmer. I did not know it, but I said, 
‘What’s your name? Well, if 1 live through this 
you shall not be forgotten.’ ” 

For his conduct at this battle Sir Charles Russell 
received the Order. . 

Besides Private Anthony Palmer, who after- 
wards won more laurels at Inkermann, Sergeant 
Norman and Private Bailey (who was killed) 
accompanied Sir Charles; and altogether this 
thing was one of the most brilliant and success- 
ful of the campaign. 

Sergeant William M‘Wheeney of the Forty 
Fourth, was as gallant as any of them. In the 
beginning of the war he volunteered as a sharp- 
shooter, and had charge of a large party of his 
own regiment. Once he brought off Private 
John Keane upon his back, under a murderous 
fire, and another time he rescued Corporal Cour- 
tenay, severely wounded in the head. Find- 
ing the fire too hot for him, he threw up a eoyer 
for his companion with his bayonet, and then 
brought him into camp safely after dark. 
M‘Wheeney was a volunteer for other hard ser- 
vices, and was never once absent during the 
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war. Major Elton, too, was as brave an officer 
as ever lived. He was commanding a working 
party in the trenches, when he had orders to 
push out and work in the open. His men he- 
sitated and drew back : the fire was too severe ; 
but Major Elton, seizing the pick and shovel, 
began working quite coolly, with shot and shell 
flying all about him. His men cheered and fol- 
am his example; what else could they do? 
and the work was accomplished which he had 
been set todo. In the second battalion was an- 
other hero; but he was in the ranks as were so 
many whom we have specially selected. A pit 
was held by two Rusians, when Private 
M‘Gregor crossed the open under a heavy fire, 
quietly dislodged the grey-coats, and took their 
place triumphantly. Private John Palmer— 
not our old friend Anthony, but another hero of 
the same name—was “ conspicuous for great 
bravery on the night of August 30, 1855.” He 
drove in the enemy’s working party, remained 
in the open exposed to the fire of their rifle- 
pits, till all around were killed or wounded, then 
retreated slowly, carrying off a wounded officer. 
Sergeant Joseph Malone stopped with a wounded 
officer after the Balaclava charge, and took care 
of him, though unhorsed and exposed to most 
imminent danger. In fact, there was nothing 
which those Crimean heroes did zo¢ do in the way 
of courage, devotedness, bravery, or self-sacrifice. 

The navy was not behind. What with setting 
fire to stores, cutting out boats, and cutting 
hawsers of floating-bridges, as John ‘Trewavas, 
seaman, did to the floating-bridge in the Straits 
of Genitchi, they were as brave as lions, and in- 
finitely more dangerous. John Sullivan, seaman, 
was a thorough specimen of the jolly, rollicking 
Jack Tar, who makes a play of a danger. Under 
a very heavy fire, he placed his flag on a mound 
as quietly as if he had been hoisting a pennant on 
the Queen’s birthday, and enabled battery No. 
5, to open on a concealed Russian battery in 
the jolliest way imaginable. Captain Kennedy 
spoke highly of this exploit ; saying, moreover, 
that Sullivan’s “gallantry was always con- 
spicuous.” 

As for Commander Hewett, then mate of 
the Beagle, his feat reads like a bit of ro- 
mance. He had charge of the Right Lancaster 
Battery, when his superior officer commanded 
him to spike the gun, abandon it, and retreat. 
Mr. Hewett took a different view of the case. 
He fought his gun, drove off the Russians, and 
won a victory by disobeying orders. He was 
called up by his commanding officer, and ex- 

cted a row, or a court-martial at the very 
east ; but instead, was promoted on the spot, 
and received the Cross as a further reward. 
This was a grand slip of those red-tape knots 
— the throats of brave men with brains and 
will, 

Henry James Raby, commander ; John Taylor, 
captain of the forecastle; and Henry Curtis, 
boatswain’s mate; on June 18, after the assault 
on Sebastopol, climbed over the breastwork of 
an advanced sap, went seventy yards across the 
open towards a salient angle of the Redan, and 


carried off a- wounded soldier, who had been 
shot through both his legs, and was sitting up, 
calling loudly for assistance. John Prettyjohn, 
too, of the Royal Marines, honoured both the 
services to which he theoretically belonged. 
Poor fellow, he died a few hours after he ‘had 
been named for the Cross of Valour; and went 
to his account—perhaps to meet the four Rus- 
sians whom he shot with his own hand at Inker- 
mann! He died well decorated, having had 
medals for the Kaffir and Burmese wars, the 
Sebastopol medal and all the clasps, and now, 
this little bronze Maltese Cross, perhaps the 
dearest of them all. Commander Day did a 
gallant thing. He landed, and successfully 
carried out a reconnoissance within the enemy’s 
lines at Genitchi, wading through four or five 
miles of swamp up to his knees in water. 
Another very daring aes done at this same 
place, when Lieutenants Buckley and Burgoyne 
planned and executed the burning of the Russian 
stores (at Genitchi), lighting the portfires with 
their cigars, and though constantly pursued, 
returned to the boats safe, successful at the last. 
On. the 9th of August, 54, Commander Bythesea 
and Stoker Johnstone landed, disguised, on the 
Island of Wardo, intercepted despatches, and took 
three out of five prisoners, carrying them off to 
their own boat ; and on July 15, John Shepherd, 
boatswain, went with explosive apparatus in a 
punt right into Sebastopol harbour, and endea- 
voured to blow up the Russian ships. All these 
men received the Cross; as did many more who 
did things quite as great and dramatic, but whose 
names being Legion cannot all be mentioned 
here, and to-day, by me. The Gazettes and the 
despatches have them safe enough, and ¢hey 
have their medals for Valour. 

Then came India, with its wilderness of 
heroisms, each deed grander, and more wonderful 
than the last. Here everyone was a hero; and 
the very women ang children caught the infec- 
tion. It is almost impossible to single out one 
among so many, and yet I must speak of young 
Cubitt, a volunteer, who earned the Cross in this 
wise. 

Just before the siege of Lucknow was begun, 
a reconnoissance was ordered, which resulted, 
among many other losses, in the defeat of 
the Thirty-Second and the Volunteer Cavalry. 
Under a tremendous fire, during the retreat, Mr. 
Cubitt paused three times, each time saving the 
life of a Thirty-Second man, and so managed to 
bring in three of that regiment, who must other- 
wise have been cruelly murdered. They had all 
lost their hats, and one of them was delirious, 
and the cause of great delay, as he was con- 
tinually attempting to fling himself down, and 
had to be held by main force by the gallant 
young volunteer. Several times he thought that 
he would be obliged to leave the poor fellow to 
his fate, as he was endangering the whole party, 
but he kept firm hold, and finally succeeded in 
bringing him and the other two safe into camp. 
It was an appalling scene—horses and men dis- 
embowelled and torn to atoms, with more than 








the ordinary brutalities of warfare. Major 
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Leith and his friend were both riding for their 
lives, when his friend’s horse became trightened, 
and refused to move. In a moment he was sur- 
rounded by half a dozen Sepoys, when the 
Major, spurring his horse, rode down and killed 
two or three of the rebels, and got his friend off 
in safety. This was one of those fortunate acts 
of daring where the very excess of courage 
seems to neutralise the danger; of course the 
Cross followed. 

Lieutenant William Alexander Kerr, of the 
Twenty-Fourth Bombay Native Infantry, dis- 
lodged the rebel Twenty-Seventh when it 
took up a position in the stronghold of Ko- 
lapore. Lieutenant Kerr made a dash at one 
of the gateways with some dismounted horse- 
men, and forced an entrance, killing or capturing 
the defenders almost to a man. ieut.-Colonel 
Tombs and Lieutenant Hills both had the Cross ; 
the latter for holding the position assigned to 
him against fearful odds and terrible danger, 
the former for “twice coming to his subal- 
tern’s rescue, on each occasion killing his 
man.” 

Sergeant John Smith was with Lieutenants 
Home and Salkeld—those gallantest of the 

Ilant, those bravest where all were brave, and 

eroic above the hero’s ordinary heroism—when 
they blew up the Cashmere gate at Delhi. He 
was fortunate enough to estape, and had the 
Cross as but a poor reward for the courage he had 
displayed. Bugler Robert Hawthorne was of 
the same explosion party. ‘He not only per- 
formed the dangerous duty on which he was em- 
loyed, but artis attached himself to 
Tlatonent Salkeld, when dangerously wounded, 
bound up his wounds under a heavy musketry 
fire, and had him, removed without further 
injury.” Lance-Corporal Smith gallantly carried 
away a wounded comrade under a heavy fire of 
rape and musketry, in the assault of Delhi; and 
rgeant Bernard Diamond and Gunner Richard 
Fitzgerald were both decorated for working their 
gun under a heavy fire. Alter every other man 
longing to it had been either killed or 
wounded, these two stood quietly by their gun, 
and cleared the road of the enemy, as they were 
told todo. But Gunner William Connolly was 
one of the most devoted of them all. We will 
let Lieutenant Corkes tell the story : 

“ About daybreak,” he says, “I advanced my half 
troop at a gullop, and engaged the enemy within 
easy musket range. The sponge-man of one of my 
guns having been shot during the advance, Gunner 
Connolly assumed the duties of second sponge-man, 
and he had barely assisted in two discharges of his 
gun, when a musket-ball through the left thigh 
felled him to the ground; nothing daunted by pain 
and loss of blood, he was endeavouring to resume his 
post, when I ordered a movement in retirement, and 
though severely wounded, he was mounted on his 
horse in the gun-team, and rode to the next position 
which the guns took up, and manfully declined going 
to the rear when the necessity of his so doing was 
represented to him. About eleven o’clock a.M., when 
the guns were still in action, the same gunner, whilst 
sponging, was again knocked down by a musket-ball 
striking him on the hip, thereby causing great faint- 


ness and partial unconsciousness, for the pain ap- 
peared excessive, and the blood flowed fast. On 
seeing this, J gave directions for his removal out of 
action; but this brave man, hearing me, staggered to 
his feet, and said, ‘ No, sir, I'll not go there whilst I 
can work here ;’ and shortly afterwards he again re- 
sumed his post as sponge-man. Late in the after- 
noon of the same day my three guns were engaged 
at one hundred yards from the walls of a village with 
the defenders, viz. the Fourteenth Native Infantry— 
mutineers—amidst a storm of bullets which did great 
execution. Gunner Connolly, though suffering se- 
verely from his two previous wounds, was wielding 
his sponge with an energy and courage which 
attracted the admiration of his comrades, and while 
cheerfully encouraging a wounded man to hasten in 
bringing up the ammunition, a musket-bal] tore 
through the muscles of his right leg; but with the 
most undaunted bravery he struggled on; and not 
till he had loaded six times did this man give way, 
when, through loss of blood, he fell in my arms, and 
I placed him on a waggon, which shortly afterwards 
bore him in a state of unconsciousness from the 
fight.” 


Lieutenant Aikman got the Cross for routing 
five hundred infantry and two hundred horse, 
for capturing their two guns, and cutting up 
more than a hundred men; all on broken ground 
and under the flanking fire of an adjoining fort, 
while at the head of only one hundred Sikh ca- 
valry. He was badly wounded in the face, but 
never flinched, and won the day and his reward 
in rare, dashing, gallant style. 

Lately two civilians have been decorated, 
richly meriting the distinction. The one was 
Mr. Kavanagh, assistant commissioner in Oude, 
who, when Sir James Outram was besieged 
in Lucknow, volunteered to pass through the 
enemy’s force and make his way to the camp 
of the commander-in-chief, and guide him 
back to Lucknow. By a miracle of pru- 
dence and daring he succeeded in his attempt, 
and has received his reward. The other was 
Mr. Ross Lewis Mangles, assistant magistrate 
at Patna. Mr. Mangles, who was himself also 
wounded, carried for several miles out of action 
(on the night when Captain Dunbar, on his way 
to relieve Arrah, fell into an ambuscade) a 
wounded soldier of the thirty-seventh. He had 
bound up the soldier’s wounds under a mur- 
derous fire, and then bore him for miles in safety 
to the boats. The two civilians have earned 
their gun-metal cross as truly as any red-coat or 
blue-jacket of the service; and it is matter for 
rejoicing that valour is not considered merely 

rofessional, but is to be recognised in civilians 
y the same means with which it is rewarded and 
distinguished in the army and navy. 

The Victoria Cross carries 19/. a year pension 
with it, for each non-commissioned officer and 
private, with an additional annuity of 5/. for 
every additional bar. The difficulty experienced 
in obtaining materials for this article had to be 
overcome, also, by Mr. Desanges: it was the 
extreme modesty of the originals. Never from 
the hero himself could that gentleman extract 
enough for the baldest sketch. It was in some 





spectator of the exploit that his hopes lay. 
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And when that source failed, he was driven 
to adopt a harmless trick: he painted the 
incident half at random, showing the rough 
sketch to the subject of it, and he Fray 
his reluctant corrections and criticisms. Mr 
Desanges himself almost deserves to be de- 
corated for his devotion and skill in producing 
his truthful and most illustrative gallery, that 
pictures so vividly the scenes which in each case 
won the Victoria Cross. 

In the street you meet decorated soldiers 
with their medals at their breasts; you stop 
them, ask them of their adventures, and 
why they received such and such medals and 
clasps; above all, why they received the cross 
for valour? They shift about from one leg 
to another, look terribly embarrassed, some- 
times black, mutter something wholly unintel- 
ligible, and stalk away, more unwilling to speak 
than so many coy school-girls. Perhaps this very 
modesty is a necessary accompaniment of cou- 
rage ; and yet, look at the Frenchman: brave as a 
lion, he is also as naively vain as a pretty woman. 
Whether you like it or no, you must perforce 
hear al! the story of why he was décoré, and what 
prodigies of valour he performed. Ma foi! yes, 
monsieur, prodigies—ha! It is all owing to the 
different geniusof the different countries, and their 
different habits and manners. Merit in France 
goes about with a looking-glass in her hand and 
the most piquant of little caps on her coquettish 
head. Merit in England mufiles herself up in a poke 
bonnet and a dark-blue, ugly veil, and is more 
than half offended if any one call out to a by- 
stander to look and see what a fine face she has 
underneath ! 


THE BACHELOR BEDROOM. 





Tue great merit of this subject is that it 
starts itself. The Bachelor Bedroom is familiar 
to everybody who owns a country house, and to 
everybody who has eo in a country house. 
It is the one especial sleeping apartment, in all 
civilised residences used for the reception of 
company, which preserves a character of its own. 
Married people and young ladies may be shifted 
about from bedroom to bedroom as their own 
caprice or the domestic convenience of the host 
may suggest. But the bachelor guest, when he 
has once had his room set apart for him, con- 
trives to dedicate it to the perpetual occupation 
of single men from that moment. Who else is 
to have the room afterwards, when the very 
atmosphere of it is altered by tohacco-smoke ? 
Who can venture to throw it open to nervous 
spinsters, or respectable married couples, when 
the footman is certain, from mere force of habit, 
to make his appearance at the door, with contra- 
band bottles and glasses, after the rest of the 
family have retired for the night ? Where, even if 
these difficulties could be got over, is any second 
sleeping apartment to be found, in any house of 
ordiuary construction, isolated enough to secure 
the soberly reposing portion of the guests from 
being disturbed by the regular midnight part 
which the bachelor persists in giving in his bed- 


room? Dining-rooms and breakfast-rooms may 
change places ; double-bedded rooms and single- 
bedded rooms may shift their respective charac- 
ters backwards and forwards amicably among 


. | each other—but the Bachelor Bedroom remains 


immovably in its own place ; sticks immutably 
to its own bad character ; stands out victoriously 
whether the house is full, or whether the house 
is empty, the one hospitable institution that no 
repentant after-thoughts of host or hostess can 
ever alter. 

Such a social phenomenon as this, taken with 
its surrounding circumstances, deserves more 
notice than it has yet obtained. The bachelor 
has been profusely served up on all sorts of 
literary tables ; but, the presentation of him has 
been hitherto remarkable for a singularly mono- 
tonous flavour of matrimonial sauce. We have 
heard of his loneliness, and its remedy; of his 
solitary position in illness, and its remedy ; of 
the miserable neglect of his linen, and its 
remedy. But what have we heard of him in 
connexion with his remarkable bedroom, at 
those periods of his existence when he, like the 
rest of the world, is a visitor at his friend’s 
country house? Who has presented him, in his 
relation to married society, under those peculiar 
circumstances of his life, when he is away from 
his solitary chambers, and is thrown straight into 
the sacred centre of that home circle from which 
his ordinary habits are so universally supposed 
to exclude him? Here, surely, is a new aspect 
of the bachelor still left to be presented ; and 
here is a new subject for worn-out readers of 
the nineteenth century whose fountain of 
literary novelty has become exhausted at the 
source, 

Let me sketch the history—in anticipation of 
a large and serious work which 1 intend to pro- 
duce, one of these days, on the same subject— 
of the Bachelor Bedroom, in a certain comfort- 
able country house, whose hospitable doors fly 
open to me with the beginning of summer, and 
close no more until the autumn is ended. I 
must beg permission to treat this interesting 
topic from the purely human point of view. In 
che words, I propose describing, not the Bed- 
room itself, but the succession of remarkable 
bachelors who have passed through it in my 
time. 

The hospitable country seat to which I refer 
is Cooleup House, the residence of that enter- 
prising gentleman-farmer and respected chairman 
of Quarter Sessions, Sir John Giles. Sir John’s 
Bachelor Bedroom has been wisely fitted up on 
the ground floor. It is the one solitary sleeping 
apartment in that part of the house. Fidgety 
bachelors can jump out on to the lawn, at night, 
through the bow-window, without troybling 
anybody to unlock the front door; and can com- 
municate with the presiding genius of the cellar 
by merely crossing the hall. For the rest, the 
room is delightfully airy and spacious, and fitted 
up with all possible luxury. It started in life, 
under Sir John’s careful auspices, the perfection 
of neatness and tidiness. But the bachelors 





have corrupted it long since. However care- 
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fully the servants may clean, and alter, and 
arrange it, the room loses its respectability 
again, and gets slovenly and unpresentable the 
moment their backs are turned. Sir John him- 
self, the tidiest man in existence, has given up 
all hope of reforming it. He peeps in occasion- 
ally, and sighs and shakes his head, and puts a 
chair in its place, and straightens a print on the 
wall, and looks about him at the general litter 
and confusion, and gives it up and goes out 
again. He is a rigid man and a resolute in the 
matter of order, and has his way all over the 
rest of the house—but the Bachelor Bedroom 
is too much for him. 

The first bachelor who inhabited the room 
when I began to be a guest at Coolcup House, 
was Mr. Bigg. Mr. Bigg is, in the strictest 
sense of the word, what you call a fine man. He 
stands over six feet, is rather more than stout 
enough for his height, holds his head up nobly, 
and dresses in a style of mingled gaiety and 
grandeur which impresses everybody. ‘The 
morning shirts of Mr. Bigg are of so large a 
pattern that nobody but his haberdasher knows 
what that pattern really is. You see a bit of it 
on one side of his collar which looks square, and 
a bit of it on the other side which looks round. 
It goes up his arm on one of his wristbands, and 
down his arm on the other. Men who have 
seen his shirts off (if such a statement may be 

ermitted), and scattered loosely. to Sir John’s 
1orror, over all the chairs in the Bedroom, have 
been questioned, and have not been found able to 
state that their eyes ever followed out the 
atterns of any one of them fairly to the end. 
n the matter of beautiful and expensive clothing 
for the neck Mr. Bigg is simply inexhaustible. 
Every morning he appears at breakfast in a fresh 
scarf, and taps his egg magnificently with a 
daily blaze of new colour glowing on his capa- 
cious chest to charm the eyes of the young 
ladies who sit opposite to him. All the other 
component parts of Mr. Bigg’s costume are of 
an equally grand and attractive kind, and are set 
~off by Mr. Bigg’s enviable figure to equal ad- 
vantage. Outside the Bachelor Bedroom he is 
altogether an irreproachable character in the 
article of dress. Outside the Bachelor Bedroom, 
he is essentially a men of the world, who can be 
thoroughly depended on to perform any part 
allotted to him in any society assembled at 
Cooleup House ; who has lived among all ranks 
and sorts of people; who has filled a public 
situation with great breadth and dignity, and has 
sat at table with crowned heads, and played his 
part there with distinction; who can talk of 
these experiences, and of others akin to them, 
with curious fluency and ease, and can shift 
about to other subjects, and pass the bottle, and 
carve, and draw out modest people, and take all 
other social responsibilities on his own shoulders 
complacently, at the largest and dreariest county 
dinner party that Sir John, to his own great dis- 
comfiture, can be obliged to give. Such is Mr. 
Bigg in the society of the house, when the door 


-. the Bachelor Bedroom has closed behind 





But what is Mr. Bigg, when he has cour- 
teously wished the ladies good night, when he 
has secretly summoned the footman with the 
surreptitious tray, and when he has deluded the 
unprincipled married men of the party into 
having half an hour’s cozy chat with him before 
they go up-stairs? Another being—a_ being 
unknown to the ladies, and — by the 
respectable guests. Inside the Bedroom, the 
outward aspect of Mr. Bigg changes as if by 
magic ; anda kind of gorgeous slovenliness per- 
vades him from top to toe. Buttons which have 
rigidly restrained him within distinct physical 
boundaries, slip exhausted out of their button- 
holes; and the figure of Mr. Bigg suddenly 
expands and asserts itself for the first time as a 
protuberant fact. His neckcloth flies on to the 
nearest chair, his rigid shirt-collar yawns open, 
his wiry under-whiskers ooze multitudinousl 
into view, his coat, waistcoat, and braces drop o 
his shoulders. If the two young ladies who 
sleep in the room above, and who most unrea- 
sonably complain of the ceaseless nocturnal 
croaking and growling of voices in the Bachelor 
Bedroom, could look down through the ceiling 
now, they would not know Mr. Bigg again, and 
would suspect that a dissipated artisan had in- 
truded himself into Sir John’s house. 

In the same way, the company who have sat 
in Mr. Bigg’s neighbourhood at the dinner-table 
at six o’clock, would find it impossibie to recog- 
nise his conversation at midnight. Outside the 
Bachelor Bedroom, if his talk has shown him to 
be anything at all, it has shown him to be the 
exact reverse of an enthusiast. Inside the 
Bachelor Bedroom, after all due attention has 
been paid to the cigar-box and the footman’s tray, 
it becomes unaccountably manifest to poche 
that Mr. Bigg is, after all, a fanatical character, 
a man possessed of one fixed idea. Then, and 
then only, does he mysteriously confide to his 
fellow revellers that he is the one remarkable 
man in Great Britain who has discovered the 
real authorship of Junius’s Letters. In the 
general society of the house, nobody ever hears 
him refer to the subject ; nobody ever suspects 
that he takes more than the most ordinary in- 
terest in literary matters. In the select society 
of the Bedroom, inspired by the surreptitious 
tray and the midnight secrecy, wrapped in clouds 
of tobacco smoke, and freed from the restraint 
of his own magnificent garments, the truth flies 
out of Mr. Bigg, and the authorship of Junius’s 
Letters becomes the one dreary subject which 
this otherwise variously gifted man persists in 
dilating on for hours together. But for the 
Bachelor Bedroom nobody alive would ever have 
discovered that the true key to unlock Mr. 
Bigg’s character is Junius. If the subject is 
referred to the next day by his companions of 
the night, he declines to notice it ; but, once in 
the Bedroom again, he takes it up briskly, as if 
the attempted reference to it had been made but 
the moment before. The last time I saw him was 
in the Bachelor Bedroom. It was three o’clock 


in the morning; two tumblers were broken; 
half a lemon was in the soap-dish, and the soap 
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itself was on the chimney-piece ; restless married 
rakes, who were desperately afraid of waking 
up their wives wher. they left us, were walking 
to and fro absently, and crunching knobs of 
loaf-sugar under foot at every step; Mr. Bigg 
was standing, with his fourth cigar in his mouth, 
before the fire; one of his hands was in the 
tumbled bosom of his shirt, the other was grasp- 
ing mine, while he pathetically appointed me his 
literary executor, and generously bequeathed 
to me his great discovery of the authorship of 
Junius’s Letters. Upon the whole, Mr. Bigg is 
the most incorrigible bachelor on record in the 
annals of the Bedroom; he has consumed more 
candles, ordered more footmen’s trays, seen more 
early daylight, and. produced more pale faces 
among the gentlemen at breakfast time, than any 
other single visitor at Cooleup House. 

The next bachelor in the order of succession, 
and the completest contrast conceivable to Mr. 
Bigg, is Mr. Jollins. He is, age the most 
miserable-looking little man that ever tottered 
under the form of humanity. Wear what clothes 
he may, he invariably looks shabby in them. 
He is the victim of perpetual accidents and 
perpetual ill-health; and the Bachelor Bedroom, 
when he inhabits it, is turned into a doctor’s 
shop, and bristles all over with bottles and pills. 
Mr. Jollins’s personal tribute to the hospitalities 
of Coolcup House is always paid in the same 
singularly unsatisfactory manner to his host. 
On one if in the week, he gorges himself gail 
with food and drink, and soars into the sevent 
heaven of convivial beatitude. On the other 
six, he is invariably ill in consequence, is re- 
duced to the utmost rigours of starvation and 
physic, sinks into the lowest depths of depres- 
sion, and takes the bitterest imaginable views of 
human life. Hardly a single accident has hap- 
ened at Cooleup House in which he has not 

een personally and chiefly concerned ; hardly 
a single malady can occur to the human frame 
the ravages of which he has not practically ex- 
emplified in his own person under Sir John’s 
roof. If any one guest, in the fruit season, 
terrifies the rest by writhing under the internal 
penalties in such eases made and provided by 
the Jaws of nature, it is Mr. Jollins. If any one 
tumbles up-stairs, or dewn-stairs, or off a horse, 
or out of a dog-cart, it is Mr. Jollins. If you 
want a case of sprained ankle, a case of sup- 
pressed gout, a case of complicated earache, 
toothache, headache, and sore-throat, all in one, 
a case of liver, a case of chest, a case of nerves, 
or a case of low fever, go to Cooleup House 
while Mr. Jollins is staying there, and he will 
supply you, on demand, at the shortest notice 
and to any extent. It is conjectured by the 
intimate friends of this extremely wretched 
bachelor, that he has but two sources of con- 
solation to draw on, as a set-off against his in- 
numerable troubles. The first is the luxury of 
twisting his nose on one side, and stopping up 
his air-passages and Eustachian tubes with in- 
conceivably large quantities of strong snuff. The 
second is the oleaginous gratification of inces- 
santly anointing his miserable little beard and 





mustachios with cheap bear’s-grease, which 
always turns rancid on the premises before he 
has half done with it. When Mr. Jollins gives 
a party-in the Bachelor Bedroom, his guests 
have the unexpected pleasure of seeing him take 
his physic, and hearing him describe his maladies 
and recount his accidents. In other respects, 
the moral influence of the Bedroom over the 
characters of those who occupy it, which ex- 
hibits Mr. Bigg in the unexpected literary aspect 
of a commentator on Junius, is found to tempt 
Mr. Jollins into betraying a horrible triumph 
and interest in the maladies of others, of which 
nobody would suspect him in the general society 
of the house. 

“T noticed you, after dinner to-day,” says 
this invalid bachelor, on such occasions, to an 
one of the Bedroom guests who may be 
enough to complain of the slightest uneasiness 
in his presence; “I saw the corners of your 
mouth get green, and the whites of your eyes 
look yellow. You have got a pain here,” says 
Mr. Jollins, gaily indicating the place to which 
he refers on his own shattered frame, with an 
appearance of extreme relish—“ a pain here, and 
a sensation like having a cannon ball inside you, 
there. You will be parched with thirst and racked 
with fidgets all to-night ; and to-morrow morning 
you was up with a splitting headache, and a 
dark brown tongue, and another cannon-ball in 
your inside. My dear fellow, I’m a veteran at 
this sort of thing; and I know exactly the state 
you will be in next week, and the week after, 
and when you will have to try the sea-side, and 
how many pounds’ weight you will lose, to a 
dead certainty, before you can expect to get 
over this attack. He’s congested, you know,” 
continues Mr. Jollins, addressing himself con- 
fidentially to the company in general, “ congested 
—I mean as to his poor unfortunate liver. A 
nasty thing, gentlemen—ab, yes, yes, yes, a 
long, tiresome, wearing, nasty thing, I can 

ou.” 

Thus, while Mr. Bigg always astonishes the 
Bedroom guests on the subject of Junius, Mr. 
Jollins always alarms them on the subject of 
themselves. Mr. Smart, the next, and third 
bachelor, placed in a similar situation, displays 
himself under a more agreeable aspect, and 
makes the convivial society that surrounds him, 
for the night at least, supremely happy. 

On the first day of his arrival at Cooleup 
House, Mr. Smart deceived us all. When he 
was first presented to us, we were deeply im- 
pressed by the serene solemnity of this gentle- 
man’s voice, look, manner, and costume. He 
was as carefully dressed as Mr. Bigg himself, 
but on totally different principles. Mr. Smart 
was fearfully and eodueiaine gentlemanly in his 
avoidance of anything approaching to bright 
colour on any part of his body. Quakerish 
drabs and greys clothed him in the morning. 
Dismal black, unrelieved by an atom of jewellery, 
undisturbed even by so much as a flower in his 
button-hole, encased him grimly in the evening. 
He moved about the room and the garden wit 
a ghostly and solemn stalk. When the ladies 
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got brilliant in their conversation he smiled 
upon them with a deferential modesty and 
lite Grandisonian admiration that froze the 
lood of “us youth” in our veins. When he 
spoke it was like vane a passage from 
an elegant moral writer—the words were so 
beautifully arranged, the sentences were turned 
so musically, the sentiment conveyed was 
80 delightful well reguluted, so virtuously 
appropriate to nothing in particular. At such 
times he always spoke in a slow, deep, and 
gentle drawl, with a cig clear emphasis 
on every individual syllable. His speech sounded 
occasionally like a kind of highly-bred foreign 
English, spoken by a distinguished stranger who 
had mastered the language to such an extent that 
he had got beyond the natives altogether, We 
watched enviously all day for any signs of 
human infirmity in this surprising individual, 
The men detected him in nothing. Even the 
sharper eyes of the women only discovered that 
he was addicted to looking at himself affection- 
ately in every glass in the house, when he 
thought that nobody was noticing him. At 
dinner-time we all pinned our faith on Sir John’s 
excellent wine, and waited anxiously for its 
legitimate effect on the superb and icy stranger. 
Nothing came of it ; Mr. Smart was as carefully 
rded with the bottle as he was with the 
Fnelish language. All through the evening, he 
behaved himself so dreadfully well that we quite 
began to hate him. When the company parted 
for the night, and when Mr. Smart (who was 
just mortal enough to be a bachelor) invited us 
to a cigar in the Bedroom, his highly-bred 
foreign English was still in full perfection ; his 
drawl had reached its elocutionsry climax of 
rich and gentle slowness ; and his Grandisonian 
smile was more exasperatingly settled and com- 
posed than ever. 

The Bedroom door closed on us. We took off 
our coats, tore open our waistcoats, rushed in a 
body on the new bachelor’s cigar-box, and sum- 
moned the evil genius of the footman’s tray. At 
the first round of the tumblers, the false Mr. 
Smart began to disappear, and the true Mr. 
Smart approached, as it were, from a visionary 
distance, and took his place among us. He 
chuckled—Grandison chuckled—within the hear- 
ing of every man in the room! We were sur- 
prised at that, but what were our sensations 
when, in less than ten minutes afterwards, the 
highly-bred English and the gentle drawl myste- 
riously disappeared, and there came bursting 
out upon us, from the ambush of Mr. Smart’s 
previous elocution, the jolliest, broadest, and 
richest Irish brogue we had ever heard in our 
lives! The mystery was explained now. Mr. 
Smart had a coat of the smoothest English var- 
nish laid over him, for highly-bred county 
society, which nothing mortal could peel off but 
bachelor company and whisky-and-water. He 
slipped out of his close-fitting English envelope, 
in the loose atmosphere of the Bachelor Bed- 
room, as glibly as a tightly-laced young lady 
slips out of her stays when the admiring eyes of 
the world are off her waist for the night. Never 











was man so changed as Mr. Smart was now. 
og moral Seager ae like sugar in 
ris ; his mmar disappeared with his 
wits cae Wild and serie ‘gunteeaiiy sud- 
denly became the leading characteristic of this 
once reticent man. We tried all sorts of sub- 
jects, and were obliged to drop every one of 
them, because Mr. Smart would promise to 
make us a present of whatever we talked about. 
The family mansion in Ireland contained every- 
thing that this world can supply; and Mr. Smart 
was resolved to dissipate that priceless store in 
gifts distributed to the much-esteemed company, 
le promised me a schooner yacht, and made a 
memorandum of the exact tonnage in his pocket- 
book, He promised my neighbour, on one side, a 
horse, and, on the other, a unique autograph letter 
of Shakespeare’s, We had all three been talkin 
respectively of sailing, hunting, and the Britis 
Drama; and we now held our tongues for fear 
of getting new presents if we tried new subjects, 
Other members of the festive assembly took up 
the ball of conversation, and were prostrated 
forthwith by showers of presents for their pains. 
When we all parted in the dewy morning, we 
left Mr. Smart with dishevelled hair, checking 
off his voluminous memoranda of gifts with an 
unsteady pencil, and piteously entreating us, in 
the richest Irish-English, to correct him in- 
stantly if we detected the slightest omission 
anywhere. 

The next morning, at breakfast, we rather 
wondered which nation our friend would turn 
out to belong to. He set all doubts at rest the 
moment he opened the door, by entering the 
room with the old majestic stalk, saluting the 
ladies with the serene Grandison smile, trusting 
we had all rested well during the night, in a 
succession of elegantly-turned sentences, and 
enunciating the highly-bred English with the 
imperturbably-gentledrawl which we allimagined, 
the night before, that we had lost forever. He 
stayed more than a fortnight at Cooleup House ; 
and, in all that time, nobody ever knew the true 
Mr. Smart except the guests in the Bachelor 
Bedroom. 

The fourth Bachelor on the list deserves 
especial consideration and attention. In the 
first place, because he fresents himself to the 
reader, in the character of a distinguished 
foreigner. In the second place, because he con- 
trived, in the most amiable manner imaginable, 
to upset all the established arrangements of 
Coolcup House—inside the Bachelor Bedroom, 
as well as outside it—from the moment when 
he entered its doors, to the moment when he 
left them behind him on his auspicious return to 
his native country. This, ladies and gentlemen, 
is a rare, probably a unique, species of bachelor ; 
and Mr. Bigg, Mr. Jollins, and Mr. Smart have 
no claim whatever to stand in the faintest light 
of comparison with him. 

When I mention that the distinguished guest 
now introduced to notice is Herr von Miiffe, it 
will be unnecessary for me to add that I refer to 
the distinguished German poet, whose far-famed 
Songs Without Sense have aided so immea- 
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surably in thickening the lyric obscurities of his 
country’s Harp. On his arrival in London, Herr 
von Miiffe forwarded his letter of introduction 
to Sir John by post, and immediately received, 
in return, the usual hospitable invitation to 
Cooleup House. The eminent poet arrived 
barely in time to dress for dinner ; and made his 
first appearance in our circle while we were 
waiting in the drawing-room for the welcome 
sigual of the bell. He waddled in —y us 
softly and suddenly, in the form of a very short 
uffy, florid, roundabout old gentleman, with 
fovine grey hair and a pair of huge circular 
spectacles, ‘The extreme shabbiness and dingi- 
ness of his costume was so singularly set off by 
the quantity of foreign orders of merit which he 
wore all over the upper part of it, that a sarcastic 
literary gentleman among the guests defined 
him to me, in a whisper, as a compound of 
“decorations and dirt.” Sir John advanced to 
et his distinguished guest, with friendly right 
aur extended as usual. Herr von Miiffe, with- 
out saying a word, took the hand carefully in 
both his own, and expressed affectionate recog- 
nition of English hospitality, by transferring it 
forthwith to that vacant space between his shirt 
and his. waistcoat which extended over the 
region of the heart. Sir John turned scarlet, 
and tried vainly to extricate his hand from the 
poet’s too affectionate bosom. The dinner-bell 
rang, but Herr von Miiffe still held fast. The 
principal lady in the company half rose, and 
looked perplexedly at her host—Sir John made 
another and a desperate effort to escape—failed 
again—and was marched into the dining-room, 
in full view of his servants and his guests, with his 
hand sentimentally imprisoned in his foreign 
visitor’s waistcoat. 

After this romantic beginning, Herr von 
Miiffe rather surprised us by showing that he 
was decidedly the reverse of a sentimentalist 
in the matter of eating and drinking. Neither 
dish nor bottle passed him, without paying 
heavy tribute, all Sma the repast. He mixed 
his liquors, especially, with the most ee 
contempt for all sanitary considerations; drink- 
ing cham e and beer, the sweetest Con- 
stantia and the tawniest port, all together, with 
every appearance of the extremest relish. Con- 
versation with Herr von Miiffe, both at dinner, 
and all through the evening, was found to be 
next to impossible, in consequence of his know- 
ing all languages (his own included) equally 
incorrectly. His German was pronounced to be a 
dialect never heard before ; his French was in- 
scrutable; his English was a philological riddle 
which all of us guessed at and none of us found 
out. He talked, in spite of these difficulties, 
incessantly; and, seeing that he shed tears 
several times in the course of the evening, the 
ladies assumed that his topics were mostly of a 
pathetic nature, while the coarser men compared 
notes with each other, and all agreed that the 
poet was drunk. When the time came for re- 
tiring, we had to invite ourselves into the 
Bachelor Bedroom ; Herr von Miiffe having no 
suspicion of our customary midnight orgies, and 
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apparently feeling no desire to entertain us, 
until we informed him of the institution of the 
footman’s tray, when he became hospitable on 
a sudden, and unreasonably fond of his gay young 
English friends. 

hile we were settling ourselves in our places 
round the bed, a member of the company kicked 
over one of the poet’s capacious Wellington 
boots. To the astonishment of every one, there 
instantly ensued a tinkling of coin, and some 


,| sovereigns and shillings rolled surprisingly out 


on the floor from the innermost recesses of the 
boot. Oa receiving his money back, Herr von 
Miiffe informed us, without the slightest appear. 
ance of embarrassment, that he had not had 
time, before dinner, to take more than his watch, 
rings, and decorations, out of his boots, Seeing 
us all stare at this incomprehensible explanation, 
our distinguished friend kindly endeavoured to 
enlighten us further by a long personal state- 
ment in his own polyglot language. , From what 
we coul¢ mint wh os of this narrative (which 
was not much), we gathered that Herr von 
Miiffe had started at noon, that day, as a total 
stranger in our metropolis, to reach the London- 
bridge station in a a and that the driver had 
taken him, as usual, across Waterloo-bridge, 
On going through the Borough, the narrow 
streets, miserable houses, and squalid population, 
had struck the lively imagination of I ee von 
Miiffe, and had started in his mind a horrible sus- 
icion that the cabman was driving him into a 
ow neighbourhood, with the object of murder- 
ing a helpless foreign fare, in perfect security, 
for the sake of the valuables he carried on his 
nag Chilled to the very marrow of his 

nes by this idea, the poet raised the ends of 
his trousers stealthily in the cab, slipped his 
watch, rings, orders, and money into the legs of 
his Wellington boots, arrived at the station 
quaking with mortal terror, and screamed 
“Help !” at the top of his voice, when the rail- 
way policeman opened the cab door. The im- 
mediate starting of the train had left him no 
time to alter the singular travelling arrange- 
ments he had made in the Borough; and Te 
arrived at Cooleup House, the only individual 
who had ever yet entered that mansion with his 
property in his boots. 

Amusing as it was in itself, this anecdote 
failed a little in its effect on us at the time, in 
consequence of the stifling atmosphere in which 
we were condemned to hear it. Although it 
was then the sultry middle of summer, and we 
were all smoking, Herr von Miiffe insisted on 
keeping the windows of the Bachelor Bedroom 
fast closed, because it was one of his peculiari- 
ties to distrust the cooling effect of the night 
air. We were more than half inclined to go, 
under these circumstances; and we were alto- 
gether determined to remove, when the tray 
= in, and ys agen found Pgh epion friend 
madly mixing his liquors again urin, 
and cherry together into the same Sundin Se 
warned him, with a shuddering prevision of con- 
sequences, that he was mistaking gin for water ; 
ra he blandly assured us in return that he was 
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doing nothing of the kind. “It is for 
My——” said Herr von Miiffe, supplying his 
ignorance of the word stomach by laying his 
chubby forefinger on the organ in question, with 
a sentimental smile. “It is bad for Our——” 
retorted the wag of the party, imitating the 

’s action, and turning quickly to the door. 
We all followed Reman for the first time in 
the annals of Cooleup House, the Bachelor 
Bedroom was emptied of company before mid- 





ight. 
 SRarly the next morning, one of Sir John’s 
younger sons burst into my room in a state of 
violent excitement. 

“Tsay, what’s to be done with Miiffe ?” in- 
quired the young gentleman, with wildly staring 
eyes. 

of Open his windows, and fetch the doctor,” I 
answered, inspired by the recollections of the 
past night. 

“Doctor!” cried the boy ; “the doctor won’t 
do—it’s the barber.” 

“ Barber ?” I repeated. 

“ He’s been asking me ¢o shave him!” roared 
my young friend, with vehement comic indigna- 
tion. “He rang his bell, and asked for the 
‘Son of the House’—and they made me go; 
and there he was, grinning in the big arm-chair, 
with his mangy little shaving-brush in his hand, 
and a towel over his shoulder. ‘Good morning, 
my dear. Can you shave My——’ says he, and 
— his quivering old double chin with his 
infernal shaving-brush. Curse his impudence ! 
What’s to be done with him ?” 

I arranged to explain to Herr von Miiffe, at 
the first convenient opportunity, that it was not 
the custom in England, whatever it might be in 
Germany, for “ the Son of the House” to shave 
his father’s guests ; and undertook, ut the same 
time, to direct the poet to the residence of the 
village barber. When the German guest joinedus 
at breakfast, his unshaven chin, and the external 
results of his mixed potations and his seclusion 
from fresh air, by no means tended to improve 
his personal appearance. In plain words, he 
looked the picture of dyspeptic wretchedness. 

“1 am afraid, sir, you are hardly so well this 
morning as we could all wish?” said Sir John, 
kindly. 

Herr von Miiffe looked at his host affec- 
tionately, surveyed the company all round tlie 
table, smiled faintly, laid the chubby forefinger 
once more on the organ whose name he did not 
know, and answered with the most enchanting 
innocence and simplicity + 

* | am so siek |” 

There was io harm—tipon my word, there was 
no harm in Here von Milfs, On the contrary 
there was a great deal of goad-nature and 
genuine simplicity in his composition, Hut he 
was a man naturally destitute of all power of 
adapting himself to new persons and new cir- 
cumstances; and he became amiably insupport- 





able, in consequence, to everybody in the house, 
throughout the whole term of his visit. He 
could not join one of us in any country diver- 
sions. He hung about the house and garden in 
a weak, pottering, aimless manner, always turn- 
ing up at the wrong moment, and always at- 
taching himself to the wrong person. He was 
dexterous in a perfectly childish way at cutting 
out little figures of shepherds and shepherdesses 
in paper ; andhe was perpetually presenting these 
frail tributes of admiration to the ladies, who 
always tore them up and threw them away in 
secret the moment his back was turned. When he 
was not occupied with his paper figures, he was 
out in the garden, gathering countless little nose- 
gays, and sentimentally presenting them to 
everybody; not to the ladies only, but to lusty 
agricultural gentlemen as well, who accepted 
them with blank amazement; and to schoolboys, 
home for the holidays, who took them, bursting 
with internal laughter at the “ molly-coddle 
gentleman from foreign parts. As for poor Sir 
John, he suffered more than any of us; for Herr 
von Miiffe was always trying to kiss him. In 
short, with the best intentions in the world, this 
unhappy foreign bachelor wearied out the pa- 
tience of everybody in the house; and, to our 
shame be it said, we celebrated his departure, 
when he left us at last, by a festival-meeting in 
the Bachelor Bedroom, in honour of the wel- 
come absence of Herr von Miiffe. I cannot say 
in what spirit my fellow-revellers have reflected 
on our behaviour since that time; but I know, 
for my own part, that I now look back at my 
personal share in our proceedings with rather an 
uneasy conscience. on afraid we were all of 
us alittle hard on Herr von Miiffe; and I hereby 
desire to offer him my own individual tribute of 
tardy atonement, by leaving him to figure as the 
last and crowning type of the Bachelor species 
presented in these pages. If he has produced 
anything approaching to a pleasing effect on the 
reader’s mind, that effect shall not be weakened 
by the appearance of any more single men, native 
or foreign. Let the door of the Bachelor Bed- 
room close with our final glimpse of the German 
guest; and permit the present chronicler 
to lay down the pen when it has traced 
ey 4 for the last time, the name of Herr 
von Miiffe.’ 
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